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We borrow the following original little poem from “ The Jris,” an illustrated 
Annual for 1851, edited by J.C, Hart, LL.D., and published in Philadelphia by 
Messrs. Lippincott, Grambo, & Co, 

THE TRYST. 
BY MISS ALICE CAREY. 


The moss is withered, the moss is brown 
Under the dreary cedar bowers, 

And fleet winds running the valleys down 
Cover with dead leaves the sleeping flowers. 


White as a lily the moonlight lies 
Under the gray oak’s ample boughs ; 

In the time of June ’twere a paradise 
For gentle lovers to make their vows. 


In the middle of night when the wolf is dumb, 
Like a sweet star rising out of the sea, 

They say that a damsel at times will come, 
And brighten the chilly light under the tree. 


And a blessed angel from cut the sky 
Cometh her lonely watch to requite; 
But not for my soul’s sweet sake would I 

Pray under its shadow alone at night. 


. 
A boy by the tarn on the mountain side 
Was cruelly murdered long ago, 
Where oft a shadow is seen to glide 
And wander wearily to and fro. 


The night was sweet like an April night, 
When misty softness tie blue air fills, 

And the freckled adder’s tongue makes bright 
The sleepy hollows among the hills. 


When, startled from the hush that broods 
Beauteously o’er the midnight time, 
The gust ran wailing along the woods 
ike one who seeth an awful crime. 


The tree is withered, the tree is lost, 
Where he gathered the ashen berries red, 

As meekly the dismal woods he crossed— 
The tree is withered, the boy is dead. 


Down the blue river waves, slow and soft, 
A damsel is rowing her boat with joy ; 
Put thy arms round her, good angel aloft, 

If she be the love of the murdered boy ; 


For still she comes, as the daylight fades, 
Her tryst to keep neath cedarn bowers. 

Bear with her gently, tenderly, maids, 
Whose hopes are open like summer flowers. 





THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A CHARTIST. 
The following article purposes to review a work lately published in London, 
ander the title, “ Alton Locke, Tailor and Poet—an Autobiography.”—Ed. Alb. 


A Chartist novel! And why not? We have novels to illustrate the 
magnificence of the well-born. Why should fiction not vindicate the 
pre-eminence of the lowly? Nobility finds its panegyrist in three vol- 
umes octavo. Democracy is more than moiest in preferring its claims 
to consideration in two. Mr. Samuel Warren exhibits his model aristo- 
crat practising on velvet every virtue under Heaven. Who can begrudge 
a humbler pen the happiness of delineating Adam before his fall in the 
shape of a pattern tailor on his board? Romance is now your only 
teacher. ractarianism condescends to accept her aid; Exeter-hall is 
not above it. Statesmen with eloquence enough to thrill a legislature 
are grateful for her pleasant offices, and theories as crude and bitter as 
apples in June are swallowed with relish, made palatable and sweet by 
her magic touch. Why were pills first wrapped in tin-foil, but that mor- 
tals love to be improved and instructed, whilst taking pains only to be 
gratified and amused ? 

But let there be fair dealing! We will not allow the Chartist or 
any other man to purtray the evil passions ef humanity, to lay bare the 
ineradicable selfishness of an impure condition, and then most illogi- 
cally to charge political institutions with the vices that would bein full 
play to-morrow were all such institutions extinguished,—that are, in 
trath, in visible and melancholy operation throughout the world at this 
moment under all forms of Government and in all stages of civilization. 
Because the whole family of man have lost sight of the commandment 
and example of God, we cannot permit a blind and general onslaught 
to be made upon legislative enactments which seek, as far as they are 
able, to regulate the imperfect mass and to reconcile conflicting interests 
and desires. If Chartism complain that the minority have wrested 
power from the majority, and ar~ using their ill-gotten gain to oppress, 
and not to help, the whole community, let proofs of the allegation be 
given. If liberty to the meanest be denied, let instances be noted; if 
the path of advancement be impeded, show us the clogs that stand in 

the way. If “society” have the ability to elevate the physical, moral, 
and spiritual character of the needy, who cannot help themselves, and 
fail to exercise its blessed strength, expose the high neglect of duty, 
and without loss of time correct it. But beware of confounding the 
shortcomings of & nation’s governors with the faults and crimes of the 
governed! Chartists demand the education of the people ; they do not 
stand alone in the request. All classes join in the righteous clamour, 
and the universai demand constitutes the healthiest indication of the 
time. But whose fault is it that education is not at work throughout 
the kingdom? Who is to blame that the poor are given over, in the 
midst of luxury and wealth, to brutal ignorance and crime? Do not 
raise your finger and point to this or that Administration. The poor 
would long since have ascertained their duties towards God and man, 
have been won from darkness to light, had charity, and not bigotry, 
ye the public mind—had people been intent upon the deliverance 
of the unenlightened than upon chaining all down to their own peculiar 
af ote em acquired views. 

et the | artist, we say,.be reasonable in his statement, and we are 
ready to listen to it. Let him distinctly prove the miscarriage of soci- 
ety and of the laws—and both have much to answer for—and he shall 





have our aid to set things right. We will read his pamphlet, his 
speech, his sermon, or his novel, and take to heart every syllable that 
bears upon his case. With this laudable wish, we sat down to the pe- 
rugal of the volumes before us; we rise from that perusal indignan 
and disappointed. -d/ton Locke is the composition of any one but a 
Chartist. The favourite author of the writer, whoever he be, is Thot 
mes Carlyle, and his production is precisely what Thomas Carlyle 
would call a “‘ wind-bag” and “‘a sham.” We are free to confess that 
great power, strong feeling, and masculine language are visible through- 
out the work, but in allowing so much we have stated all that can be 


admitted in the way of commendation. -.4/ton Locke is not the labour political equality never 
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cupants. The workmen were not geniuses, but, it would appear, con- 
firmed blackguards. Their d ed condition Alton Locke attributes 
to the polluted atmosphere of the room in which they passed so large a 
portion of their lives; for in r t of employment they were well 
id, and free from the crushing effects of the sweating system intro- 
uced into the establishment at a later period. If the filth of the gar- 
ret be indeed so hurtful to morals, how much need, whether we be 
writers or readers, of helping on the godlike cause of cleanliness with 
all our might ; how much wiser to give soap, light, and air to the poor 
than to irritate spirits aay depressed by dirt with dreams of 
to,be realized, and certainly not enjoyed, un- 


of a working man with a smattering of learning, but of a schelar with | til the pores be opened the pulses of the heart throb in aay 


an inkling of Chartism. Not another word need be said to prove its | motion. Disgusted with what he saw and alarmed b 
The unreality of | Alton Locke pined for kaowledge and instruction. 


utter worthlessness as a handbook for our guidance. 
the tale is fearful. It displays Chartism contemplated by an enthusiast 
from some country nook, not the flesh and blood business with which 
the 10th of April brought us into bodily acquaintance. Had a!] Char- 
tists as few troubles as Alton Locke, notwithstanding his querulous 
conceit and never-failing impertinence, they would positively be the 
chosen of the earth, the most enviable of happy men. f 

We have taken especial pains to discover the grievances which Mr. 
Locke can lay at the door of “ society,” against which he rails from the 
beginning to the end of his book, and, with the exception of the com- 
plaint which he prefers very properly against an unnataral employer 
for compelling him to work too long in an unhealthy atmosphere, we 
can find him in no relation of life im which he does not figure under 
happier auspices than attend the career of the majority of our acquain- 
tance. Alton Locke entertains an opinion not peculiar to himself, that 
it is much more agreeable to be born with a silver fork in your hand 
than with no suchimplement atall. We agree with the ingenious 
tailor. So will every man who has to work for his daily bread, and 
to improve his position by the vigilance of his spirit and the energy of 
hislimbs. But which of us dream of upbraiding universal nature be- 
cause inequality is her abiding law? Society can no more level dis- 
tinctions than it can smooth the surface of the globe. We may whine 
through our threescore years and ten or grumble through them, or 
bawl or fret ; but the fact remains. Wemay domore. We may on 
the 10th of April, 1851, becomea nation of Chartists, not of special con- 
stables, and in our vocation destroy the Monarchy, uproot the Church, 
annihilate the Peerage; but having done all, the race will still be to 
the ewift, the place of power for the strong. Alton Locke is filled with 
amazement that men will consent to become butlers—* not for love 
but money.” Why should he be? Mr. Locke is both tailor and poet. 
Does byimagine that Stultz’s coats arc so many pledges of affection, and 
that Alfred Tennyson has no annual settlement with his publisher ? 


Mr. Locke insists upon the right of every labouring man to the intel- 
lectual culture and the refined society enjoyed by any other citizen. 


what he » 
orbidden to read 
by his mother, his only resource was a bookseller’s shop, ‘‘ piled and 
fringed outside and in with books of every age, size, and colour,” at 
which he contrived to stop on his homeward road and to take in learn- 
ing piecemeal. a oe 9 is made with the bookseller, the book- 
seller lends the student books, and “ in the little lean-to garret at the 
back of the house, some ten feet long by six feet wide,” without fire- 
place or means of ventilation, in which Alton Locke slept, the youth 
would spend half his night in devouring the food rendered so precious 
by the difficulty of obtaining it. So he grew and became wise in the 
knowledge of good and evil. He adored the books which inspired him 
with “fierce present rage, with wounded vanity, with bitter gradgings 
against those more favoured than himself ;” in a word, with the - 
tive passions of the d ue and the towering conceit of the infidel. 
A theological dise with his mother renders the boy homeless. 
Dismissed Shee parent, Alton Locke takes refuge with the bookseller, 
who offers him a bed, the use of a sitting-room, and the run of his capa- 
cious library. The of the hero are literally at an end. So 
far from soc being ¢ ble with neglecting his interests in any 
ose whatever, that diuch gate cannot be sufficiently praised 
and admired for all the @fforts made to put him comfortably upon his 
legs and in the way of a nt livelihood. The rest of our tale isa 
continued series of gen endeavours on the of the world and of 
obstinate ill-conditioned resistance on the side of the hero. The book- — 
seller searches out Alton’s uncle, and arranges an interview between 








the cousins. Nothing cam be more manly and commendable than the 
behaviour of the grocer’s at once proposes a walk with his rela- 
tive, and accompanies him wich College that he may see the pic- 
tures there—the crooked unthankful Chartist growling all the 
way. Thescene at th be ludicrons enough if painted by 
@ disciple of the Rosa a of fiction: -._- 


In the pages of diton Locke it reveals at once the untruthfalness of 





the entire manufactured history. "The tailor is smitten with Guido’s 
St. Sebastian. In the height ofhis ravishment he looks round to an- 


We are all to be aristocrats and scholars, for ‘* the superior passionate | wer a voice that has addressed him; it is that of a young lady whovis 


artisan nature” is growing daily more impatient of restraint. 


Working | pleased to remark his admiration. “Two beauties are before him— 


women are to be bedizened in my lady’s fine dresses; for ‘* how many | one dark, the speaker; one fair, somewhat younger, her companion. A 
lovely and lovable faces there are among the working classes, which, | tall stately clergyman is with them.” ‘They all fall into conversation ; 


if they had but the advantages which ladies possess, might create de- | 
light, respect, chivalrous worship in the beholder ?” Such are a few 
of the recommendations propounded to practical Englishmen by this 
would-be Chartist on behalf of his so-called fellow workmen. We had 
thought and hoped that honest Chartism seeks to reconcile opposing 
classes. .4/ton Broke will settle all our differences by thoroughly con- 
founding them. 

We beg the reader’s serious attention to the following brief account 
of Mr. Locke’s history. The poetical tailor is introduced to us as a 
type of his class. We look at him, and behold the working man of the 
present era. We have therefore only to note his career from his cradle 
to the grave, in order to make ourselves acquainted with the hard- 
ships, the persecutions, the oppressions to which labour is subject in 
unrighteous England. The two volumes constitute an incessant in- 
vective against the institutions and well-to-do people of the country ; 
and of course the treatment received by Mr. Locke roe | his progress 
through life will j :stify the powerful abuse. If itshould do the very 
contrary, and if in his attempt to blacken his picture Mr. Locke should 
condescend to delineate incidents and scenes that have no higher autho- 
rity than may be found in his own excited brain, Chartism may pos- 
sibly suspect that its profit has been small from the poet-tailor’s exer- 
cise of his needle and pen. We aresincerely of that way of thinking 

Alton Locke describes his position in life at starting :—‘* My mother 
was a widow. My father, whom! cannot recollect, was a small retail 
tradesman in the city. He was unfortunate; and when he died my 
mother came down, and lived penuriously enough—I knew not how, 
till I grew older, down in that same suburban street.” Mrs. Locke 
was a Baptist, a fierce Calvinist and a dismal destroyer of chil- 
dren’s happiness for God’s great honour. As a boy, the only books 
which Alton was permitted to read were The Pilgrim’s Progress and 
the Bible. His sole companions and friends were two ministers, who 
** often drank tea with his mother” and preached high doctrine. He 
was, however, not without relations. He had an uncle—his father’s 
brother—who by dint of hard work had madea fortune, and was “ the 
owner of a first-rate grocery establishment in the city and a pleasant 
villa near Herne-hill.” Alton Locke is rather hard upon the grocer. 
No opportunity is lost of sneering at his success and satirizing him for 
his laudable prudence and industry. 

That a Chartist of all men in the world should snarl at a man of the 
people for elevating himself in the social scale, and rail at society for 
enabling the son of an artisan to take his place at the university with 
the noblest in the land, is not the least singular in the history of our 
uncomfortable and very disagreeable hero. Mr. Locke, grocer, having 
allowed his brother’s widow 25/. per annum since his brother’s death, 
proposes at a proper time to make a tailor of her son—‘a pale, con- 
sumptive, ricketty, weakly boy,” asthe lad cheerfully describes him- 
self tohave been. Had Alton been our nephew, we should possibly have 
hit upon a better trade for him—at all events, whilst workshops are 
close ovens and sanitary warnings unheeded-—but the grocer did his 
best and deserved thanks. Had he, however, apprenticed his nephew 
to Rundell and Bridge, and secured him a share in the business, we 
fear he would have received more kicks than gratitude from bis mis 
shapen nephew. That aspiring youth, before descending to tailoring, 
had alre taken his own measure and found it immense. ‘ A weak- 
ly frame,” he remarks, ‘‘is generally compensated by a proportionably 
increased activity of brain.” It is not his fault that Providence will 
arrange matters in this fashion; but, “‘ my dear society,” the modest 
youth goes on, “it is you that suffer for the mistake after all more 
than we. If you do tether your cleverest artisans on tailors’ shop- 
boards and cobblers’ benches, and they—as sedentary folk will—fall a 
thinking and come to strange conclusions thereby, they really ought 
to be much more thankful to you than you are to them.” Locke épicier 
could hardly be expected to understand psychological or physiological 
arrangements, so to the shop went Alton, in spite of his genius and of 
the danger thereby accruing to “‘ my dear society.” 

The workshop was a fetid hole filled with unhappy discontented oc- 





the old gentleman questions Locke “as te his name, his mother, his 
business, his studies,” but Alton has eyes and ears only for the fair 
beauty. The Dean, his niece, and his daughter (Alton’s charmer) de- 
part, and the tailor, with his face burning scarlet, is rivetted to the 
spot. His heart is no longer his own. It is wedded to the Venus of 
whom he had but a glimpse, and considering that the heart had belong- 
ed toa Chartist, to a lover of equality anda man of the people, the 
reader will allow that it did not make a very indiscriminate selection. 

Alton Locke availed himself of a confident not very likely to betra 
his secret. This was a picture in the National Gallery resembling his 
mistress, and before it he used to spend all his spare hours “ feeling the 
happier for staring and staring, and whispering to the dead canvass the 
extravagances of his idolatry.” We are wrong. A few of the spare 
hours were lost in Hyde-park, into which the youth ever and anon rush- 
ed to search for his mistress in the midst of the gay riders, and to 
out his venom upon the more fortunate aristocratic geatlemen ** who 
might sit face to face with ladies,” and enjoy the feast forbidden to 
meaner men. They might see his Juliet, though he was denied the 
gratification; and what right had they to look upon her, “ who could 
not adore, appreciate that beauty as he did?’ At least they had not 
suffered for her as he had done; they had not stood in * rain and frost, 
fatigue, and blank despair—watching—watching—month after month ; 
and he was making coats for them! The very garment he was stitch- 
at might in a day’s time bein her presence—touching her dress; and 
its wearer bowing and smiling and whispering; he had not bought that 
bliss by watching in the rain. It made him mad to think of it.” Now, 
we really must appeal to the good sense of this author, for we 6 
he is not as mad as his hero, and ask him what he thinks would happen 
if we were all to conduct ourselves in this fashion, to fall im love with 
the first bishop’s daughter we met, to dive into all the parks, one after 
another, in search of our flame, and to curse every man we encountered 
on the road who might chance to have a better coat on his back than 
our means enabled us to buy? What is good for the goose is good for 
the gander. Whata tailor may do with impunity a lawyer's clerk may 
attempt without fear. Fancy the foremen and journeymen builders 
now setting up like magic the enormous structure in Hyde-park, drop- 

ing their tools every half hour in the day, and capering wildly into 

otten-row to ‘‘ feast their eyes” upon the ladies, to make faces at the 
gentlemen, and to avow eternal vengeance against society for not pro- 
viding a beauty and a fortune for every humble genius in the country? 
Is it likely that the building would be up in time for the Exhibition? 
Can business go on if it is not attended to? Can we live without busi- 
ness? Is there any country under the moon where bread and cheese are 
obtained by the multitude without untiring labour? If so, let us know 
its latitude, that we might emigrate forthwith, and so relieve ourselves 
of the curse inflicted upon man when he fell. ; 

It was during his love dream that the tailor grew into a poet. He 
fancied himself the Corsair, an intimate of Leonidas, and @ familiar of 
‘* the Maccabee whostabbed the Sultan’s elephant, and saw him crush- 
ed beneath its falling bulk.” It is perhaps not fair to be too critical in 
the case of a confessed lunatic, and we shall therefore not inquire into 
the propriety of Alton Locke’s anathemas against society, at this period, 
for not selecting all the geniuses from all the workshops and sending 
them in batches to the University—‘‘ not comparing foreheads” at a 
workmen's meeting, and for suffering the artisan to undergo day after 
day “the soulless routine of mechanical labour.” Heaven knows few 
are spared that same ‘soulless routine,” from the Prime Minister to 
the poorest intellectual spider that spins his brains for bread, and that 
society just now has much more serious work to do than to hunt after 
pocts on shopboards. Inspired tailors, says Mr. Locke, unless they are 


caught and carefully provided for, ‘must either dream or agitate,” 

They had much better keep their eyes open and their spirits quiet—at 

all events if the relations between their masters and themselves are 

be improved; and, from all accounts, they need mending. 
Alton’s master dying, his son took to business in the “ show trade,” 

The effect of this movement was @ strike in the workshop, Amongst 
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ho refused to submit to the “‘ sweating” 
Sonne is of course soundly rated for not lling master tail- 
ors to do their duty by their men—that is to say, for not insuring re- 
gular ee. short hours, and high w . Alas, poor Govern- 
ment! t attempt the Herculean feat! No time fitter for the rare 
experiment than the era which has seen the State deliberately with- 


Somes from all interference between labour and capital, and leaving | it all now. 
the fiel 


of industry clear of all protective laws. Alton Locke thrown 
out of employment is offered a situation with the bookseller, with the 
certainty of succeeding to the stock and business. No bad offer for « 
beggared tailor ; but the bilious gentleman refuses it, and persists in 
gnashing his teeth at society. He resolves to walk to Cambridge, 
where his cousin is studying (we had been told before that he was an 
Oxford undergraduate—but let that pass), and to obtain his aid in the 
publication of certain verses to which the tailor had given birth. On 
the road to Cambridge a characteristic incident occurs. Alton Locke 
reaches a wood which is entered from the road by a gate. Through 
the gate comes a gentleman, the owner of the property, with an air of 
superiority which, ‘‘ please God!” he shall not have “forever.” Cu- 
riosity conquering pride, as the writer has it, Locke begs permission to 
stray into copse, and receives it. He is astonished that it should 
be necessary to ask leave to inspect ‘the fresh, clean face of God’s 
earth.” It never occurs to this unbiassed reasoner that the rich man’s 
castle is as sacred as the poor man’s hut. Pray, are Chartist gardens 
open to every soe * Is there no such thing as intrusion on the 


poor man’s privacy? Il your leveller never keep his line and plum- 
met ht? 
He ves at the University. His cousin receives him well, and 


romises to advance his interests. The return is unceasing abuse of 
educated classes, and an imperative demand why the working 
classes are not to have University bringing up as well as their betters. 
To show his earnestness, the cousin introduces Locke to a young noble- 
man, who at once gives the man employment, although the latter stea- 
dily refuses tosay “‘My Lord” to an individual who is clearly “ no 
lord of his.” Walking one day in the College gardens, Locke meets 
that nobleman with a lady on his arm. She is the dark beauty of the 
Dulwich Gallery. The Dean is staying at Cambridge with his niece 
and daughter. Lord Lynedale is about to be married to the dark lady, 
and he requests the poet-tailor to call upon the Dean the following day 
with kis poems. Not so badly treated after all, Master Alton Locke! 
The poet takes his verses to the hotel, and sees his “ Lilian” once 
in, ‘‘ the child of sixteen, blossomed into the woman of twenty.” 
The Dean is all kindness ; he is about to return to his residence within 
afew miles of Cambridge, and he invites the humble visitor to spend a 
few days there with his cousin. All this no doubt, is deserving of 
great reprobation, and shows utter heartlessness and the contempt of 
the higher classes for obscure merit, and deserves to be written in 
print for the exacerbation of all working people; but, for the life of us, 
we cannot but respect the old Dean for his urbanity, and heartily wish 
that all men were like him. 

The visit was paid. The dark lady proved dogmatic and disagree- 
able ; the fair one grew fairer, and Mr. Alton Locke now entertained 
serious intentions of calling Mr. Dean “father.” The latter had ap- 
— to his publisher with the view of bringing into the world the pro- 

uctions of Mr. Locke’s muse, and the matter was arranged upon con- 
dition that the poet would consent to expunge certain political passages 
which jarred with the main current of the verse. Locke consented to 
the proposition, and took leave of the Deanery more intoxicated with 
his consuming passion than ever. Reaching London, the poet attached 
himself to a Republican journal, but soon gave offence to its conductor 
by refusing to write in the spirit of the paper. The very day that he 
received his dismissal, he passed a Ped 4 wd towards which many 
carriages were tending. He wepeet and saw a bride and bridegroom 
descend ; they were the dark lady and Lord Lynedale. Lilian was 
there too, her eye caught that of the poet, who in gratitude for one 
smile of recognition, and to prove his sympathy with the people, rushed 
wildly from the church door and did not stop till he reached Regent- 
circus, where ‘‘he shook hands earnestly with the crossing-sweeper 
and gave him his last twopence.” 

There is no limit to the good fortune of this incorrigible growler. 
The good Dean invites the poet, whose verses have appeared an‘ been 
favourably received, to meet the chief literary celebrities of the day at 
his house in town. Amongst th® company igthe renowned —— Am- 
bassador. The great man expresses 8 desire to know the youth. He 


] weer him with intense benignity, and hopes his influential friends 
consent to part with him, that e, the Ambassador, may have the 


was our hero. Sees Spe teenie, Ser Sa foe = is Geese the tegen bie ~ 
effect singular tion i raculuvus as the revela 
Seed Shs’ t. the company. He offers fair to stand out fifty years, or pro 
long, low, and yet most happy weeping.” A brother | beyond them, for he is still a hale, healthy strong man, picking up his 
his hands. Suddenly | side of a 2 cwt. bottle in his hand, without any apparent effort, each 
this one jumps up with rar | eyes, and cries out. ‘I see it, I see | four or five minutes. He states that he runs one of the platina stills 
! 


The Avoion. 





itself. The Chartist is redeemed; ‘he hid his face in the coverlet, 
and bust out into a 
Chartist is at his side with his face buried in 


h my God! my God! what infidels we have been.” 

But the moral is not ended yet. Poetical justice requires the pun- 
ishment of the tailor’s cousin, who had cozened the tailor out of his 
bride. After his conversation, Alton Locke inquires of Lady Ellerton 
how the young oe oe finds himself. She shakes her head. “ He 
is no more!” * 

his servant who brushed his clothes, and the shopman who had a few 
days before brought him a new coat home.” Ah, the new coat! The 


ion” is Nemesis disguised in a paletot, and the united cause of betrayed 
affection and high prices is fally avenged. 


addressed to those who are answerable for the workman’s wrongs and 


of democracy against aristocracy—the plea of labour against capital ! 
Reader, do not believe it! Be more faithful to your brother labourer, 
and refuse to accept these perverted utterances for the plain unvarnish- 
ed story which we shall be the first to welcome at the hands of honest 
industry. There is much to be done for poverty and labour. The world 
has already roused itself to a consciousness of the momentous fact. So- 


shall find us more clearly ascertaining duty, more anxious to fulfil it. 
The bodily health of the masses—their moral and intellectual culture— 
their spiritual well-being—their social and political rights, have more 
interest to-day for every class in the State than any other subject. The 
necessity of solving the difficulties of the many-sided question of the 
claims of labour is on all sides acknowledged to be paramount. The 
fate of England for the future no doubt largely depends upon her wis- 
dom and ra to-day. We have no fear of her ultimate happi- 
ness andtriumph. There is no danger to be dreaded from the generous 
activity of the well disposed. Even such wild and wanton teaching as 
that with which we have been dealing can operate but as a feather 
against the wholesome living tide that pours steadily and surely on to- 
wards the abiding shores of blessed civilization. 





HOW THEY MAKE VITRIOL IN GLASGOW. 


There is one perpetual motion in Glasgow. On all days of the year, 
and at all hours of the day or of the night, from almost the highest 
ground in the city—and certainly from the highest point that brick 
and mortar have reached—a volume of dark black smoke issues, some- 
times to be rapidly tarowu owny by the rough wind, sometimes, in calm 
nights and mornings, rising almost perpendicularly far up into the 
skies, which it seems to pierce and link to the earth ; but in all its vi- 
cissitudes of form and shpae, acting like a symbol or type of the town, 
telegraphing its character to the farthest spot where any part of it is 
visible. This wreath of smoke is the first and the last symptoms of 
Glasgow that the traveller sees. The St. Rollox chimney, from which 
it is projected, is the highest building in the city, and the highest of its 
kind in the world. Its height is 445 feet from the foundation, 435 feet 
from the surface of the earth, and, from the position, it must be nearly 
600 feet above the level of the sea. Its diameter at the surface of the 
earth is 40 feet, but it tapers upwards until, at the top, the breadth is 
reduced to 13} feet. Thisis the measurement within the walls; and 
for nearly 200 feet upwards the building is double. One chimney is 
built round another, until the fabric reaches nearly the height which 
we have mentioned. Three large flues, we believe 12 feet in diameter, 
are run through the works, and carry into the chimney all the tainted 
air and smoke, which it was built for the purpose of discharging at a 
height that would neutralize the complaints made against the chemical 
works as a nuisance in the atmosphere. 

The erection occupied the greater part of two summers, and was com- 
pleted at a cost of 12,000/. At a distance this noble stalk appears too 
taper and thin for its immense size. One is apt to expect it to be 
blown down in a heavy storm; but in reality it possesses great strength 
and the elements of stability. It covers a considerable area, and has 
been so girt together that, exposed as it is to all the blasts, it may con- 





happiness of sending him to the German university. Why, this jour- 
neyman tailor, this ninth part of a man, this stunted sickly piece of ir- 
ritable humanity, has the luck of 20 aristrocrats as times go; yet he 
must, forsooth, write two whole volumes of spleen and rancour to prove 
the hardship of his lot and the oppression of the great. Where, we 
ask, is the hardship—where the oppression ? 

Suddenly a libel against him appears in the democratic journal which 
he has quitted, and Alton Locke loses his popularity amongst the fra- 
ternity of Chartists. In his attempt to recover their good opinion the 
excited man commits himself in an agricultural riot, is seized as a ring- 
leader, and tried for his life. The evidence of a witness saves him 
from the gallows, but he is sentenced to imprisonment for the term of 
three years. During the whole of his imprisonment Alton Locke is al- 
lowed to devote his time to study, and to such other occupations as he 
himself selects ; and when he quits the gaol, at the period of the last 
French revolution, he has so far profitted by his reading anu reflec- 
tion as to determine to head the memorable Chartist movoment of the 
10th of April. The ridiculous upshot of that terrible business is sur- 
— by the absurdity of Mr. Locke’s conduct immediately afterwards. 

lton’s cousin, it would appear, was a special constable on the day in 

question, and after the ignoble dispersion of the valiant mob Alton, 
walking much disgusted and mortified, stumbled upon his belted re- 
lative in the neighbourhood of Cavendish-square, “the very part where 
Lilian lived.” The Chartist followed the special until the latter ac- 
tually * wae at the Dean’s house, knocked, and entered without 
parley.” he Chartist knocked also, was admitted, and requested to 
** sit down in the hall.” A moment afterwards and he heard the maids 
below giggling about ‘‘the young couple” upstairs, Another minute 
and he heard voices in an adjoining room. He rises, opens the dining 
room door noiselessly, and creeps in like a cat. Horror! His cousin is 
there; so is Lilian. ‘Their arms were round each other. Her head 
lay upon his breast . . their lips met and clung together ri 
Alton rushed from the room. It was time. Faint, giddy, and blind, 
he clung to the staircase. His cousin followed him. Alton struck out 
with his right, which the special parried cleverly with his left, and 
sent the Chartist reeling, drawing first blood. ‘Sneering footmen” 
then removed the intruder from the hall to thestreet, which no sooner 
had he reached than “ he strode and staggered on, through street after 
street, running blindly against passengers, dashing under horses’ heads, 
heedless of warnings and execrations, till he found himself, he knew 
not how, on Waterloo-bridge.” About to make the fatal plunge his 
attention was drawn to a drunken tailor—a fellow workman—who was 
already on the parapet and in the act of leaping too. Alton dragged 
down the brother criminal, who started as fast as his legs would carry 
him for *‘the wilderness of Bermondsey,” Locke dashing after him. 
The pestilent abode of the drunkard was reached. Beneath the floor- 
ing a melancholy rushlight revealed a filthy sewer. Upon the floor, 
covered by a coat, were three dead bodies—wife and children. What 
need todwell upon this picture? That night the rescued tailor tried a 
second and more successful leap into a foul and poisonous ditch behind 
his wretched bome, and the next morning Alton Locke woke with his 
brain on fire and his body in possession of a raging fever. 

Now comes our moral! By degrees the fever relaxes its fierce hold 
and the liberated man recovers, But who is at his side ? The dark lady 
—the d tic and d ble beauty—Lord Lynedale’s wife—the 
Earl of Ellerton’s widow ! Yes, much has happened. Lynedale has suc- 
ceeded to hie father’s title—hasdied a violent death, and left his widow 
very poor, but chastened and corrected. As strong medicines carry off 
the impurities of the body, so the fever has removed all the former vio. 
lence and vindictiveness of the Chartist. He is fit for instruction and 
ready to receive it ; and he does receive it with a vengeance from the 
highly gifted and well informed Lady Ellerton, who assures him that 
Christ was ‘‘a great Reformer and true Conservative,” — a true dem- 
agogue and a perfect artist”—was tem “like every genius! to 


use His creative powers for selfish ends”—had borne “ the sorrows of | must result from a catastrophe to the entire vessel. 


nius”—had “ fought with bigotry and stupidity”—had wept over 


tinue to form for mene years, what it now is, one of the most. pictur- 
esque objects in the city or neighbourhood. This chimney forms the 
drain of all the contaminated air from the largest chemical works in 
this country ; and, we understand, the most extensive in the world. 
They were commenced, we believe, in 1791 or 1792, on a comparatively 
small scale. They now comprehend eleven acres within the walls, 
and nine acres are occupied by subsidiary works in the immediate vi- 
cinity. The St. Rollox Works form, therefore, a vast laboratory, cov- 
ering twenty acres of land. 
Seven hundred men are employed in the works, on an average. Two 
thousand four hundred tons of coals are consumed weekly, partly pur- 
chased, and partly from the pits of the company. The consumption of 
Irish lime is nearly two hundred and fifty tons weekly; and of Liver- 
pool salt nearly two hundred tons are used inthesame time. The chief 
foreign products employed in the works are sulphur, tallow, rosin, 
cocoa nut oil and palm oil. The quantity used of each of the three 
first is extremely large; but of the African oils a comparatively small 
amount is required. The principal commercial products of the works 
are “vitriol,” crystalised soda, soda ash, bleaching powder, and soap. 
The production of vitriol is one of the first of the processes. Sulphur 
forms necessarily the first and chiefingredient. The sulphur is placed 
in small furnaces, along with nitrate of soda, in the proportion of 100 
of the former to 14 of the latter. There are nearly one hundred of 
these furnaces in the works, which communicate with six sets of cham- 
bers consisting of six separate chambers communicating with each other 
in each set. Each chamber is formed of sheet lead, on wooden pillars, 
and measures 70 feet long, 20 feet wide, and 13 feet high. A commu- 
nication is formed between the several furnaces attached to each set of 
chambers. By this communication, or flue, the sulphuric acid gas is 
conveyed into the chambers. Another set of furnaces keep three steam 
boilers in constant employment, and their pipes also communicate with 
the vitriol chambers. The boilers continually form steam for no other 
purpose than to bring it into contact with the sulphurous acid gas. 
The chambers, formed at a great expense, ure erected to be the scene 
of a perpetual contest between gas and steam. The meeting of the wa- 
ters may give a greater shock, without producing more singular results, 
than the coalition of the contending parties in these leaden castles. The 
steam succeeds in condensing the sulphurous acid gas, and by what- 
ever other atmospheric aid it obtains, converting what would certain- 
ly be a very troublesome nuisance into one of the most powerful li- 
quids that we possess. The condensation or result is sulphuric acid, 
which is deposited in the chambers in strength of 120or thereby. The 
sulphuric acid is run off the chambers daily by pipes into lead receiv- 
ers, placed in iron cases above a furnace, and it evaporates in them to 
from 140 to 150. Care is taken never to allow it to rise above the 
strength last denoted, because then it might melt the lead, or destroy 
the receivers, from which it is run into two platina stills. The weight 
of the stills, with the heads, was stated by one of the parties in charge 
to be 77lbs. each. These stills are necessarily very expensive instru- 
ments, because platina is more valuable than silver, standing, indeed, 
half-way between it and gold. At the price per ounce at which these 
stills were valued by our informant, the cost of each would be 1,900/. 
—strictly, 1,9717. 4s. 
The passage through the platina stills is the last of the processes, 
andthe result is marketable vitriol of 168 to 169. The liquid is then 
filled into bottles, containing generally from 12 to 13 gallons, and 
weighing 160 to 1901bs. In some instances smaller bottles are used ; 
but they generally weigh from 11lbs. to 14lbs. each. The bottles are 
previously packed with straw in a hamper for each, and great care is 
necessary in their management. They are often conveyed a great dis- 
tance, pass through rough usage, and seldom fail in their trust. When 
that does happen, the consequences are not favourable to any substance 
that may come into contact with their contents, than which we have 
few more potent destructives. Each bottle is furnished with a stopper, 
which is closely covered over, and the only leakage that can occur 


The manufacture of sulphuric acid does not appear to materially af- 





erusalem® “ in the bitterness of disappointed patriotism,”.- that | fect th i 
Seti Micmeniien ecatited > an asad * fa oun ahen be spake of ect the health and strength of the men employed in the process. The 


the “* bon sans-culutte Jesus,” and that property qualification or is quite 
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Opposed, universal suffrage and annual Parliaments claimed right 


aod successfully, if Chartism will but undertake its crusade in the t i j i 
name of Him who of all “ heroes, poets, and philosophers,” is the only Que di cea tenn hea aan ana 


real demagogue, the speaker to man simply as man, the friend of pub- } forty-three years amongst vitriol. He came to the works in 1 


atmosphere must be slightly charged with sulphuric gas, and the taint 
rceptible to a stranger ; but the workmen seemed to suffer, 
in that department, no inconvenience. Other processes are very diffe- 
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the birthday of old George III., that is to say, on the 4th June, and he 
therefore 


his forty-fourth year in the ge of 
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twelve times each day. He superintends the cooling down of the li- 
quid, fills the bottles, and works in an atmosphere formed in some mea- 
sure by the exhalations from the vitriol receivers, where the liquid is 
evaporating. This untameable vitriol is managed in his hands like soft 
spring water. He fills for ever at his bottles as ifhe were dealing with 


»” * Yes, of tyhpus fever; and not only he, but | the contents of Aaron’s Well, or the gatherings of a gravitation compa- 


ny ; and his commodity is as clear and limpid as if it sprung _ direct 
to his hands through the pores of a thousand feet of granite, like the 


reader remembers the coat with which the corpses were covered in | springs a of Highland mountain. He proves that to some constitutions the 
Bermondsey. Perfect and most professional contrivance! The tailor’s | evaporation of sulphuric acid is not opposed to vitality. Every man 
rival falls a victim to the “sweating system.” The “emporium of fash- | hassome distinction, and James M’ Ewen has passed more vitriol through 


his hands than any other living man. Still he takes with and likes 
his business ; and few employers can produce a man who has been in 


And this is Chartism! And this is the book ofa man of the people, | their employment without a break for 43 years and four months, and 


who has never been in that long period absent from his duties from ill- 


bound to repair them! This is the life-history of a tailor—the charge | ness except once for a short period, and in consequence of an accident. 





THE QUEEN OF SPADES. 


I, 
There was high play one night in St. Petersburg at the quarters of 


ciety strengthens ever hour the hands of Government, and every hour | Lieutenant Naroumoff, an officer in the Imperial Horse-Guards. A lon 


winter’s night had slipped away without any one being aware of it, an 
it was five o’clock im the morning when supper was announced. The 
winners sat down to it with excellent appetite, while the losers gazed 
vacantly upon their empty plates. By degrees, however, and the cham- 
pagne lending its aid, conversation flowed, and became general. 

‘** What have you done to-night, Sourine ?” inquired the master of the 
house of one of his friends. 

** Lost, as usual,” was the reply. ‘*T haven’t the slightest chance. 
I always back the colour, and always lose.” 

‘* What! haven’t you put down once on the red this evening? Well, 
your firmness surprises me.” 
‘«« How are you, Hermann, after all this ?” asked another, addressing 
a young officer of engineers. ‘‘ You haven’t touched a card, or put 
down a single stake, and yet you have remained looking on till five in 
the morning.” 
‘The game interests me,” said Hermann coldly; ‘‘ but I feel no de- 
sire to risk the necessary in order to win the superfluous.” 
«‘ Hermann is a German—he is close; that’s the whole secret,” cried 
Prince Paul Tomski; ‘‘ but I can tell you a person more extraordinary 
than he, and that is my grandmother the Countess Anna Fedotovna.” 
«« What about her ?” demanded his friends. 
“Have you never remarked,” replied Tomski, “that she never 
lays ?” 
. oA woman,” said Naroumoff, ‘‘ who is upwards of eighty years of 
age, and doesn’t play, is certainly a phenomenon.” 
‘* You don’t know the reason ?” 
**No; has she any reason ?” 
“You shall hear. About sixty years ago my grandmother went to 
Paris, where she was all the rage. Every one crowdod to see the Mus- 
covite Venus, as she was called. The Duke de Richelieu was violently 
in love with her, and my grandmother says that her severity nearly 
made him blow out his brains. In those days all the women played at 
faro. One evening, at court, she lost a large sum upon honour to the 
Duke of Orleans. When she came home, my grandmother took off her 
patches and her hoop, and in this tragic costume went to my grand- 
father, to tell him of her misfortune, and ask for the money to put it 
right. My grandfather was a sort of steward to his wife, and stood 
generally in awe of her; but the sum she named frightened him from 
his propriety. He flew into a passion, began at once to reckon, and 
proved to my grandmother that in the course of six months she had 
spent half a million of roubles. He told her plainly that his villages 
and governments of Moscow and Saratoff were not at Paris ; that the 
money was not to be had; and finally, that she must do without it. 
Her indignation was excessive: she replied by a box on the ear; and 
from that night forward they had separate rooms. Next day she re} 
turned to the charge. For the first time in her life she condescended to 
reason and explain; but it was in vain that she attempted to show her 
husband that there are two sorts of debts—and that a prince cannot be 
treated like a coachmaker. Her eloquence was all thrown away: m 
grandfather was inflexible, and my grandmother was at her wit’s end 
to know what todo. Luckily she remembered that she knew a man 
who at that time was very celebrated. This was the Comte de St. Ger- 
main, of whom many marvellous stories were told; who gave himself 
out for a kind of Wandering Jew—the possessor of the Elixir of Life 
and the Philosopher’s Stone. By some he was looked upon as a char- 
latan, while others set him down for a spy ; but whatever he was, not- 
withstanding his mysterious mode of life, he mixed in the best society, 
and was in reality a very amiable man. To this day my grandmother 
preserves a strong affection for him, and her temper is always ruffied 
when he is not spoken of with respect. It struck her that he might 
have it in his power to advance her the money of which she stood in 
want, and she despatched a note asking him to call upon her. St. Ger- 
main immediately came to her hotel, where he found her in despair. In 
two words she explained her case to him, relating her misfortune, and 
her husband’s cruelty, and adding that she had no hope left save in his 
friendship and kindness. 
“« After a few moments’ reflection, the count said, ‘ I could easily ad- 
vance you the money you require, but I know you would never be easy 
until you had paid me. and1 do not wish that you should extricate 
yourself from one embarrassment to involve yourself in another. 
There is another way of getting out of this difficulty—win the money 
back again!’ 

‘But, my dear count,’ replied my grandmother, ‘I have already told 
you that I have not another pistole left.’ ‘ 

‘ There is no occasion for money,’ returned St. Germain ; ‘ only listen 
to me.’ 

‘«‘ He then whispered a secret to her which every one of you, I am 

sure, would give a great deal to know.” 
All the young officers listened attentively to Tomski, who stopped to 
light his pipe, and then continued—*‘ The same evening my grand- 
mother went to Versailles, and played at the queen’s table, where the 
Duke of Orleans kept the bank. She invented some excuse for not im- 
mediately acquitting herself of her debt, and then began to play. She 
chose three cards: she won on the first ; doubled her stake on the sec- 
ond; double that again on the third: and finally carried off an immense 
sum, which cashied her to pay the duke, and still be a great winner. 

**It was all luck !” said one of the young officers. 

«* What a strange story!” exclaimed Hermann. 

‘*They were marked cards!’ observed a third. . 

«« T am not of that opinion,” gravely answered Tomski. 

“The deuce!” cried Naroumoff, ‘‘ you have a grandmother who 
knows three winning cards, and haven't yet got her to tell you which 
they are!” 3 

“Ah, there’s the devil of it!” replied Tomski. ‘“ She had four sons, 
one of whom was my father. Three of them were determined gamb- 
lers, and neither of them could win the secret from her, though it would 
have done them a great deal of good, and me also. But listen to what 
my uncle, Count Ivan Illitch, told me—I have his word of honour ol 
the trath of the story. Tchaplitzki—you know who I mean; he who 
died in extreme want after having spent millions—well, once, when he 
was @ very young man, he lost three hundred thousand roubles at play 
with Zoritoh. He was in despair. My grandmother, who was seldom 
indulgent to the faults of youth, made—I know not why—an exception 
in favour of Tchaplitzki. She gave him three cards to play, one after 
the other, exacting from him his word of honour never to play again 
in his life. Tchaplitzki promised, and then went to Zoritch, and aske . 
for his revenge. He put fifty thousand roubles on the first card —won; 
and doubled his stake; and at the third coup, repeated my grandmo 
ther’s luck. But there’s six o’clock striking: it’s time to go to bed. 

Every one emptied his glass, and the party broke up. 


il, 


in her 
The old Countess Anna Fedotovna was seated before glass in 

dressing-room. Three waiting-maids surrounded her: one ot a 
pot of rouge, another a box of black pins, a third held an enormous lace 
cap with ame-coloured ribbons. The countess had no longer the at 
tension to beauty, but she preserved all the habits of her you 7. 
dressed in the fashion of fifty years before, and gave to her wpe: “a 
the time and ceremony bestowed upon it by @ petite maitresse 0 . 
last century. Her demoiselle de compagnie sat working in the reo 








One old man, James M’Ewen, told us that he had been cogeged for 
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«* Good-morning, grandmamma,” said a y officer, entering the 
** Good-morning, Mademoiselle Lise. Grandmamma, I have a 
uest to make.” 

* Wnatis it, Paul?” 

** Will you allow me to ae one of my friends to you, and ask you 
also for an invitation for him to your ball ?” 

** Bring him to the ball: you can present him then. 
yesterday to the Princess Dolgorouski’s ?” 

“Ofcourse. It was delightful! We danced till daylight. Madem- 
oiselle Eletzki was charming.” 

“Upon my word, my dear, you are not difficult to please. If you 
= of beauty, you ought to see her grandmother, the Princess Daria 

etrovna. But tell me, the Princess Daria Petrovna must be getting 
old, I fancy ?” ; : 

‘* What do you mean by old?” exclaimed Tomski hastily: ‘ she has 
been dead these seven years!” ; 

The demoiselle de compagnie raised her head, and made a sign to the 
young officer. He then recollected that it was an understood thing al- 
ways to conceal from the countess the death of any of her contempora- 
ries. He bit his lips; but the countess did not appear to take the 
news of the death of her most intimate friend much to heart, for she 
replied, ‘ Dead is she? I have never heard of it. We were appointed 
maids of honour on the same day; and when we were presented, the 
empress”—— And here the old countess related for the hundredth 
time an anecdote of her youth. ‘ ; 

‘* Paul,” said she when she had finished, “‘ assist me to rise. Lisan- 
ka, where is my snuff-box?” And, followed by her three femmes de 
chambre, she hobbled off behind a large screen to complete her toilet. 
Tomski remained téte-a-téte with the demoiselle de compagnie. 

“‘ Who is the gentleman whom you wish to present to madame ?” 
asked Lisabeta lvanovna in a.low voice. 

**Naroumoff. Do you know him?” 

**No. Is he an officer ?” 

s* Yes.” 

*‘In the Engineers ?” 2 

“No: in the Horse-Guards. What made you think he was in the 
Engineers ?” 

he demoiselle de compagnie smiled, but did not answer. 

* Paul,” cried the countess from behind her screen, “ send me a new 

romance—no matter what, provided it is not in the taste of the present 


” 


Did you go 


** What kind of one would you like, grandmamma ?”’ : 

** A romance in which the hero strangles neither his father nor his 
mother, and with no drowned people in it. Nothing frightens me so 
much as drowned people.” 

‘* I don’t know where I can get you such a romance as you wish for. 
Would you like to have a Russian one ?” 

**What! are there such things as Russian romances? 
me one ; don’t forget it.” 

J will not fail. Adieu, grandmamma; I am in a great hurry. 
Adieu, Lisabeta Ivanovna. hat made you suppose that Naroumoff 
was in the Engineers ”’ And with these words Prince Paul Tomski 
quitted the apartment. 

Lisabeta Ivanovna, left alone, resumed her tapestry-work, and seat- 
ed herself again in the recess of the window. Immediately a young 
officer appeared in the street at the corner of one of the opposite houses. 
The demoiselle de compagnie blushed up to the eyes the moment she 
saw him; she bent her head down, and almost concealed it in her 
work. At that moment the countess entered full dressed. 

‘* Lisanka,” she said, ‘‘ desire them to bring the carriage round ; we 
will take a drive.” Lisabeta rose, and began to put away her ta- 

stry. 

** What is the matter ?” exclaimed the old lady. 
Tell them immediately to bring the carriage !” 

**T am going,” replied the demoiselle de compagnie as she hastened 
into the antechamber. A servant entered bringing some books from 
Prince Paul. 

‘Many thanks,” said the countess. 
has she gone in such a hurry ”” 

**T was going to dress, madame,” she replied, returning. 

‘* There’s no time for that. Here, take the first volume of this ro- 
mance, and read to me.” 

The demoiselle de compegnie took the book, and read a few lines. 

** Louder !” said the countess. ‘“‘ What is the matter with you to-day ? 
Are you hoarse? Stay: put that footstool nearer. That will do—go 
on,” Lisabeta read two or three pages, and the countess began to 


Well, send 


* Are you deaf? 


‘‘ Lisanka! Lisanka! Where 


wn. 

a Put down that stupid book,” said she ; ‘‘ itis wretched trash. Send 
it back to Prince Paul with many thanks. Where on earth is this car- 
riage? Is it never coming ?” f 

“It is at the door,” replied Lisabeta, looking out of the window. 

‘* Well, and you are not dressed! Must I always be kept waiting? It 
is perfectly unbearable.” Lisabeta ran to her chamber, but she had 
hardly been two minutes there before the countess rang with all her 
might. Her three femmes de chambre entered by one door, and a valet 
by another. 

“«« Nobody hears me, it seems !” vociferated the old lady. “ Go and tel! 
Lisabeta Ivanovna that I am waiting for her.” While she was speak- 
ing, Lisabeta entered the room in her bonnet and walking dress. 

** So, mademoiselle,” said the countess, ‘* you are come at last! What 
sort of a dress have you got on? What’s the meaning of this? What 
kind of weather is it? It is cold and windy, I think.” 

«* No, your excellency,” said the valet de chambre ; “ It is very fine, 
and there is no wind.” 

** You don’t know what you are talking about! Open the vasistas ! 
—I said so: a frightful wind, and icy cold! Let the horses be put up. 
Lisanka, ma petite, we will not go out: it was scarcely worth while to 
make yourself so smart.” 

‘«« What a life!” murmured the demoiselle de compagnie under her 
breath, 

In truth Lisabe ta [vanovna was a most unfortunate person. “It is 
bitter,” says Dante, ‘‘ to eat the bread of a stranger,” but of all the 
bread eaten on suffrance, the worst is that which is swallowed by the 

r demoiselle de compagnie of an old lady of quality. The countess, 
owever, was not harsh or ill-disposed, but she had all the caprices of 
@ woman spoiled by the world. She was avaricious, proud, and ego- 
tistical, as those are who have ceased to play an active part in society. 
Passively, however, she still mixed in it, never failing to attend a sin- 
le ball, where, painted to the eyes, and dressed up in the antique 
ashion, she sat in a corner, and seemed stuck there like a scarecrow. 
Every one who entered made her a profound bow and that ceremony 
over, thought no more of her. She received every one at her house, 
observing the most rigorous etiquette, but was unable to recollect the 
names of more than half her guests. Her numerous servants, grown 
fat and lazy in her antechambers, did almost just as they pleased; and 
everything in the house was at rack and manger, as if death had al- 
ready taken possession of it. Lisabeta Ivanovna’s life was one continu- 
ed torment. She made the tea, and was reproached with the pilfered 
sugar; she read novels to the countess, and was made responsible for 
all the absurdities of the authors; she accompanied the noble lady in 
all her drives, and the faults of the rough pavement and bad weather 
were visited upon her. Her very slender salary was irregularly paid, 
and yet she was expected to dress herself in the height of the fashion. 
In society her position was equally painful: every one knew who she 
was, and no one distinguished her. At the balls she danced, but only 
when a vis-a-vis was wanted. The ladies called her aside when the 
wanted to arrange any part of their dress. Lisabeta was not devoi 
of pride, and felt deeply the misfortune of her position. She longed 
impatientiy for some one who would break her chains; but the young 
men of fashion, prudent in the midst of their flirtations, took care not 
to commit themselves, though Lisabeta was ten times prettier and more 
amiable than hundreds of the young ladies to whom they paid their ad- 
dresses. Often, when the gaity of the countess’s was at its height, she 
used to quit the luxury rk ennui of the saloons for the retirement of 
her own little chamber, which contained for all its furniture only an 
old screen, a patched carpet, a painted wooden, bedstead, and a few of 
the commonest necessaries. There she wept at her ease, while mirth 
and pleasure reigned below. 


One morning, about two days after the party at Naroumoff’s, Lisabeta 
was seated, as usual, at work near the window, when accidentally 
turning her eyes towards the street, she saw a young officer of engi- 
neers standing quite still with his eyes fixed upon her. She cast her 
eyes down, and resumed her work attentively ; but in the course of a 
few minutes, again mechanically raising them, she saw the officer still 
in the same position. Not being in the habit of paying attention to 
such demonstrations, she once more went on with her work, and for 
two hours she never stirred. Being then called away to dinner, she 
was obliged to rise, and on doing so, perceived that the young officer 
had never changed his attitude. This seemed very strange to her. 








When dinner was over, she drew near the window with a certain feel- 
ing of emotion, but the stranger was no longer there, and she ceased to 
think of him. 

Two days afterwards, a as she was following the countess into her 
carriage, she again saw him planted before the door, his face half-hid- 
den by the fur collar of his cloak, but his dark eyes —— visibly. 
Lisabeta felt afraid, she scarcely knew why, and seated herself, tremb- 
ling, in the carriage. When she returned home, she ran to the window 
with a beating heart: the officer was in the old place, fixing upon her 
earnest and ardent glances. She instantly drew back, but burning 
with curiosity, and experiencing for the first time in her life a senti- 
ment of a strange nature. 

From that time not a day passed without the young man coming 
beneath her window. A kind of mute acquaintance at last sprung up 
between them. While seated at her work, she felt that he was present, 
and every time she raised her head she looked at him more steadfastly. 
The officer seemed full of gratitude for this innocent favour, and with 
the quick glance of youth she saw that the colour mounted in his pale 
cheeks whenever their eyes met. At the end of a week she had learned 
to smile upon him. 

On the occasion when Tomski asked his grandmother’s permission to 
present one of his friends to her, the poor young girl’s heart beat 
strongly; but when she learned that Naroumoff was in the Horse- 
Guards, she deeply repented having compromised her secret by making 
it known to one so thoughtless as Prince Paul. 

Hermann was the son of a German established in Russia, who, dying, 
had left him a small capital. Firmly resolved to preserve his indepen- 
dence, he had made a resolution not to touch his income, but to live on 
his pay, without allowing himself the slightest indulgence. He was 
ambitious, but reserved, and under a calm exterior concealed violent 
passions and inordinate longings ; but he was always master of himself, 
and kept aloof from the follies of his companions. Thus, though at 
heart a gamester, he never touched a card, because he felt (as he said 
to himself) that he must not sacrifice the necessary to acquire the su- 
perfluous ; and yet he passed night after night at the play-table, watch- 
ing the fluctuations of the game with an anxiety as feverish as if his 
whole fate was involved in the result. 

The anecdote of the three cards of the Comte de St. Germain had 
strangely impressed his imagination, and he could do nothing but think 
of it. ‘* Suppose,” said he to himself, “« I could get the old countess to 
tell me hersecret! Ohifshe would only tell me the three winning 
cards! I must get myself presented, pay my court to her, and win her 
confidence : but in the meantime she is eighty-seven oy old, and may 
die this week, even to-morrow. Besides, can there be any truth in the 
story? No: economy, temperance, and labour—these are my three 
winning cards ; with them I shall double my capital, and eventually 
increase it tenfold. It is to them I must look for independence and 
happiness.” 

Musing in this fashion, he strolled along till he found himself before 
a large house in one of the principal streets of St. Petersburgh. The street 
was filled with carriages, which passed one by one beneath a facade 
splendidly illuminated, and the company who entered were the élite of 
the city. Hermannstopped, and seeing a watchman in his box close by, 
asked him whose house that was. He learned that it belonged to the 
Countess Anna Fedotovna. 

Hermann started. The story of the three cards returned vividly to 
his memory ; he wandered round the house, thinking of its owner, of 
her riches, and of her mysterious power. When he went home to bed, 
it was long before he could get to sleep; and when sleep at last took 
possession of his senses, his dreams were of the gaming. athe, of cards, 
and piles of ducats and bank-notes. He beheld himselfmaking paroli 
after paroli, always Mncre filling his pockets with gold, and stuf- 
fing notes into his pocket-book. When he awoke, he sighed to find that 
his fantastic wealth had melted away ; and to amuse himself, set out to 
walk through the city. He was soon opposite the house of the old coun- 
tess: an invincible attraction drew him thither. He sto » and 
looked up at the windows. Behind one of them he perceived the head 
of a young woman with fine dark hair. She was reading, he thought, 
or else at work. Presently she raised her head, and he saw a charming 
countenance with large black eyes. That moment decided his fate. 

Ill. 


after the encouragement given by her smile that 
Lisabeta, as she followed the footmen, who were with difficulty lifting 
the countess into her carriage, saw the young officer close by her side, 
and felt him seize her hand. Before she could recover from her sur- 
prise he was gone, leaving a note in her palm, which she hastened to 
eenceal in her glove. During the whole of the drive she neither saw 
nor heard anything, answered every question at random, and was 
sharply rated for it by the countess. When she returned home, she 
flew to her chamber and took out the note. It was not sealed, and con- 

sequently it was impossible not to read it. The letter contained a 

thousand protestations of love. It was tender and respectful, and trans- 

lated word for word from a German romance; but Lisabeta knew no- 

thing of German, and was well enough content with it. 

She was embarrassed, however, since, for the first time in her life, 

she had a secret. To be in correspondence with a young man! The 

thought made her tremble. She reproached herself for her imprudence, 

and knew not what todo. What course should she resolve upon ? 

Leave off working at the window, and by dint of coolness. compel the 
young officer to relinquish his pursuit—or send him back his letter— 
or write to him in a firm and decided manner ? She had neither friend 
nor adviser, and she determined upon answering his letter. 

She took up her pen, and meditated profoundly : more than once she 
began a phrase, and then tore up the paper. Sometimes her style was 

too harsh ; then it'was wanting in a proper reserve. At length she 

succeeded in composing a few lines which satisfied her. 

‘‘T think,” she wrote, ‘“‘ that your intentions are honourable, and 
that you would not willingly offend me by levity of conduct ; but you 
must be aware that our acquaintance cannot begin in this manner. I 
send you back your letter, and I hope you will not give me cause for 

regretting my imprudence in noticing it.” 

The next day, as soonas she saw Hermann, she left her work, 
went into the sa/on, opened the vasistas, and threw her letter into the 
street, in the expectation that the young officer would not fail to pick 
it up. She was right ; he seized it with eagerness, and went into a 
confectioner’s shop to read it. Finding nothing very discouraging in 
the contents, he went home tolerably well satisfied with the commence- 
ment of his love affair. A few days afterwards, a smart young woman, 
with an air évei//é, came to the hotel, requesting to deliver a message 
to Mademoiselle Lisabeta from a marchande de modes. It was not 
without some uneasiness that she consented to see her, fearing it was 
some forgotten bill ; but her surprise was great when, on opening the 
paper presented to her, she recognised the handwriting of Hermann. 

** You have made a mistake, mademoiselle,” said Lisabeta : ‘* this let- 
ter is not for me!” 

‘I beg your pardon,” replied the modiste with a malicious smile ; 
‘* give yourself the trouble to read it!’ Lisabeta glanced at the note. 
Hermann demanded an interview. 

“* Impossible !” cried she, frightened at the boldness of the re- 

quest, and at the manner in which it had been sentto her. ‘‘ This 
letter is not meant for me.” And she tore it into a thousand pieces. 
“If the letter is not for you, mademoiselle,” returned the modiste, 
‘** why have you torn it? Youshould have given it back, that, I might 
have taken it to its proper address.” 
** Pray excuse me,” said Lisabeta, quite disconcerted. ‘ I hardly 
know what I am doing. Pray bring me no more letters ; and tell the 
person who sent you that he ought to be ashamed of resorting to such 
an expedient.” 

But Hermann was not the man to be thus deterred. Every day Lis- 
abeta received a fresh letter, which reached her sometimes one way, 
sometimes another. He no longer sent her translations from the Ger- 
man, but wrote uader the influence of a violent passion, and spoke a 
language which was that of her own heart. She now received his letters 
willingly, and soon replied to them. Every day her answers became 
longer and more tender. At length she threw out of the window the 
following note :-— 

“This evening there is a ball at the French ambassador’s. The coun- 
tess is going, and we shall remain there till two o'clock. I will tell you 
how you may see me in secret. As soon as the countess is gone—that 
is to say, about eleven o’clock—the servants will disappear. The only 
one left will be the porter in the vestibule, and he is almost always 
asleep in his large arm-chair. As soon as the clock strikes eleven, en- 
ter the hall, and ascend the staircase as quickly as youcan. If you 
find anybody in uhe antechamber, ask if the countess is at home: they 
will tell you that she has gone out, and in that case you must give up 
the attempt. But it is most probable that you will meet no one, for the 
countess’s women are all in a distant apartment. When you reach the 
antechamber, turn to your left, and go straight on till you come to her 
bedroom. There, behind a large screen, you will see two doors; the 


It was not lo 








one on the right opens into an empty closet, that on the a cor- 
ridor, at the end of which is a poo A staircase, whieh I sds to my 
room.” 

Hermann stationed himself that night at his post as early 
o’clock. It was a terrible night. The winds were tel loose, al the 
snow fell in heavy flakes. The lamps shed only an uncertain 
and the streets were quite deserted. Though he wore only a light frock, 
Hermann was not sensible either of the wind or the snow. At last the 
carriage of the countess made its appearance ; and he saw two tall foot- 
men lift the infirm spectre in their arms, and deposit her on the cush- 
ious, wra up in an enormous pelisse. Immediately afterwards Lis- 
abeta leaped into the carriage, wearing a short mantle, and her head 
wreathed with flowers. The door was closed, and they drove off heavily 
over the soft snow. The lights in the windows on the first floor were 
soon extinguished, and silence reigned in the hotel. Hermann walked 
up and down; he drew near one of the lamps, and looked at his watch ; 
it wanted twenty minutes to eleven. He planted himself against the 
lamp-post, and with his eyes fixed on the hands, impatiently counted 
the minutes which remained Exactly as the clock struck eleven he 
ascended the steps, opened the si -eet door, and entered the vestibule, 
which he found litup. Luckily tie porter was not there. Witha firm 
and or step he cleared the staircase in the twinkling of an eye, and 
reached the antechamber. There he found a footman asleep on a dirty 
old sofa. Hermann pissed by him on tiptoe, and crossed the - 
room and drawing-room, in which were no lights ; but the lamp in the 
antechamber was 4 a sufficient guide. At last he arrived at the bed- 
room, where a golden lamp was burning before a cabinet filled with the 
images of saints. Gilded chairs and divans of faded colurs, with \ 
soft cushions, were symmetrically arranged round the room, the 

of which were hung with China silk. Two portraits were in the room, 
painted by Madame Lebran. One represented a man of about forty 
years of age, stout and rubicund, with a bright green coat, and 
a star on his breast; the other was that of a handsome youag woman, 
with an aquiline nose and blue eyes, the powdered hair drawn off the 
en ge and with a rose above the ear. In every corner were shep- 
herds of Dresden china, vases of all shapes, clocks, fans, and a thou- 
sand other feminine nicknacks. Hermann did not stay long to admire 
them, but behind the screen, which concealed a small iron bed- 
stead, and saw the two loors—that on the right, which opened into the 
dark closet ; the other, which led to the corridor. He opened the Jat- 
ter, saw the little staircase which led tothe chamber of the poor demoi- 
selle de compagnie, gazed wistfully in that direction for a moment, then 
shut the door, and entered the empty closet. 

The time passed slowly. Silence reigned in the house till the pendule 
on the chimney-piece of the bedroom struck twelve, and all was quiet 
as before. ermann remained standing, leaning against a stove in 
which there was no fire. He was perfectly calm. His heart beat with 
equal pulsations, like that of a man determined to brave all dangers, be- 
cause he knows them to be inevitable. He heard one o’clock strike, 
then two, and shortly afterwards he could distinguish the noise of the 
wheels of a carriage. Then, in spite of himself, he experienced a feel- 
ing of emotion. The carriage approached quickly, and stopped. Im- 
mediately there was a loud noise of servants running up and down 
stairs, voices were heard, the apartments were lit up, and all at once 
three old femmes de chambre entered the bedroom, followed by a walk- 
ing mummy, who threw herself intoa large fauteuil. Hermann 
through a chink. He saw Lisabeta pass close to where he was standing, 
and heard her quick step as she ran up the narrow staircase. At the 
bottom of his heart he felt something like remorse, but it passed away, 
and his heart became again as hard as stone. 

The countess 1» dye undress before a glass. Her waiting-maids 
removed her head- of roses, and separated her powdered peruke 
from her own thin white nair. The pins fell in a shower round her. 
Her dress of glittering silver lama was exchanged for a peignoir and a 
nightcap, and in this coustume, more suitable to her age, Hermann 
thought she looked less frightful than before. 

Like most very old people, the countess was tormented by wakefal- 
ness. After being undressed, her fauteuil was wheeled into a recess, 
and her women were dismissed. The wax-lights were extinguished, 
and the room was only lit by the golden lamp which burned before the 
holy images. Tne countess, shrivelled and yellow, with hanging lips, 
swayed herself gently from right to left in her arm-chair. In her dull 
eyes might be read the absence of all thought, and seeing her rock her- 
self thus, it might have been supposed that she did not move by any 
impulse of the will, but by a kind of secret mechanism. 

uddenly this deathty countenance altered its expression ; the lips 











ceased to tremble; the eyes became animated. An unknown person 
stood before the comntess.. It was Hermann. 

** Be not afraid, madame,” said he in a low voice, but carefully ac- 
centuating wer word. ‘For the love of God be not afraid ; I intend 
you not the slightest harm. On the contrary, it is a favour I come to 
ask of you.” 

_The old woman gazed at him in silence, as if she did not understand 
him. He thonght she was deaf, and putting his lips close to her ear, 
repeated his words. The countess still preserved silence. 

‘It is in your power,” continued Hermann, “ to insure the happiness 
of my whole life, and without its costing you anything. I know that 
you can tell me three cards whieh” lemanen paused. The countess 
without doubt knew what he wanted ; perhaps she was seekiag for an 
answer. She spoke. 

‘It is all a joke—upon my word a joke!” 

** No, madame,” replied Hermann in a tone of anger: “ it is not so. 
Remember Tchaplitzki, whom you enabled to win’—— The countess 
seemed affected: for an instant her features expressed a strong emo- 
tion, but soon resumed their dull, impassive aspect. 

an you not,” said Hermann, “ point out to me the three winning 
cards ?” 

The countess remained silent, and he continued. 

** Why should you preserve this secret? For your grandchildren? 
They are rich enough without that: they don’t know the value of 
money. Of what use would your three cards be to them? They are 
spendthrifts; and he who does not know how to keep his patrimon 
will die of indigence, had he all the knowledge of all the devils at hig 
command. I am, on the contrary, a careful man. I know the worth 
of money. Your three cards will not be lost upon me. Come!” 

He stopped, and tremblingly awaited an answer. The countess did 
not utter a word. 

Hermann threw himself on his knees. 

** Madame,” he cried, * if your heart has ever known what itis to 
love—if you have ever heard the cry of a new-born babe—if ever a hu- 
man sentiment stirred your bosom—I beseech you, by the love of a 
husband, of a lover, of a muther, by all that is most sacred in our ex- 
istence, do not reject my prayer—reveal your secret to me! What is 
it? Perhaps it is connected with some terrible sin—with the loss of 
had eternal happiness! Have you not made some fatal compact? 

hink well of it: youare very old, and cannot have long to live! Iam 
ready to take all your sins upon myself—to be r ble for them be- 
fore God! Tell me your secret! Reflect that the happiness of a man 
is in your hands—that net only I, but my children, even my grand- 
children, will bless your memory, and venerate you like a saint.” 

Still the countess did not utter a syllable. 

Hermann rose. 

** Accursed old woman!” he exclaimed, grinding his teeth, “I will 


‘make you speak ;” and he drew a pistol from his pocket. 


At the sight of the pistol the countess for the second time betrayed a 
strong emotion. She shook her head more vehemently than ever, 
stretched out her hands, as if to push the weapon aside, and then sud- 
denly falling back, remained tly motionless. 

**Come!” said Hermann, sei her by the hand, “ leave off this 
child’s play. I adjure you for the last time. Will you tell me the 
three cards ?—yes or no ?”” 

The countess did not answer; and Hermann now saw that she was 
dead ! 

IV. 

Lisabeta Ivanovna was seated in her chamber, still in her ball-dress, 
plunged in deep thought. (n her return home, she had hastily dismis- 
sed her maid, saying that she wanted ao one to undress her, and had 
ascended to her apartment, fearing to find Hermann there, and ho 
even not to find him. Ata glance she was aware of the fact, and felt 
grateful for the chance which prevented the meeting. Without think- 
ing of changing her costume, she seated herself pensively at her table, 
and began to pass in review all the circumstances of a liaison so recent- 
ly begun, and which had led her so far. Three weeks had scarcel 
passed since she first saw the young officer, and already she had wri 
ten to him.and he had succeeded in obtaining her consent to a nocturnal 
rendezvous. Allshe knew of him washis name. She had received a 
number of letters from him, but had never once spoken to him; she 
did not even know the sound of his voice. Up to that evening, strange- 
ly enough, she had never heard him spoken of. At the ball, however, 
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which she had just left, Prince Paul Tomski, fancying that the beauti- 
fal Princess Pauline Tscherbatoff—to whom he was paying his addresses 
—was coquetting with another young noble, ved to be revenged 
agit | indifference ; and with this notable object in 
vam he invited beta to join him in an interminable mazurka. 
He made a thousand forced jokes on her partiality for officers of engi- 
neers; and pre to know more than he really did, it happened 
that some of his speeches were so apt, that Lisabeta fancied that her 
secret was discovered. 
“But whom,” she asked smiling, ‘‘ do you get that from ?” 
= From a friend of the officer whom you know—from a very original 


*« And what is the name of this original ?” 

** He is called Hermann.” 

~ did not reply, but she felt her hands and feet become as cold 
as ice. 

** Hermann is a perfect hero of romance,” continued Tomski. ‘‘ He 
has the profile of Napoleon and the soul of Mephistopheles. I think 
he must have at least three crimes upon his conscience. But how pale 
you are!” 

“Itis nothing—only a headache. Well, what has M. Hermann told 
you? Is not that his name?” 

** Herman is very angry with his friend, the officer of engineers whom 
youknow. He says that in his place he should act differently. I sus- 

t he has designs upon you himself, at least he appeared to listen to 

e confidences of his friend with a strange sort of interest.” 

** Where has he seen me ?” 

* At church, perhaps, or when you were driving out. God knows! 
Perhaps in your chamber while you were asleep, He is capable of any- 
thing!” At this moment three ladies advancing, according to the cus- 
tem of the mazurka, to invite him to choose between forgetfulness and 
- »* interrupted a conversation which was beginning already to ex- 
cite the curiosity of Lisabeta. 

The lady who had been chosen by Tomski was the Princess Pauline. 
During the slow evolutions of the figure an explanation took place 
between them; and when he returned to his partner, Tomski had for- 
gotten all about Hermann and Lisabeta. She tried vainly to renew 
the conversation, but the mazurka ended, and then the old countess 
rose to go away. 

The mysterious phrases of Tomski were nothing more than ordinary 
Dandinage, but they had made a deep impression on the heart of the 

r demoiselle de compagnie. he ores sketched by Prince 
Paul had appeared to her strikingly like, and, thanks to her roman- 
tic erudition, she saw in the countenance of her adorer all that 
was at once full of charm and dread. While musing on what she had 
heard, the door suddenly opened, and Hermann entered. She started 
be a feet, and in a trembling voice. exclaimed, ‘‘ Where have you 

n Led 

“In the countess’s bedroom !” replied Hermann hoarsely: ‘* I have 
just left iv: she is dead!” 

“Gracious God! what do you say?” 

** And I fear,” he added, “ that I am the cause of her death !” 


Lisabeta Ivanovna gazed at him all aghast, and the words of Prince | th 


Paul came back to her memory—“ he has at least three crimes upon his 
conscience!” 

Hermann seated himself near the window, and told ber all. 

She listened with terror and shame. Thus, then, these passionate 
letters, these burning words, this bold, obstinate pursuit, had after all, 
not been inspired by love! It was money only that inflamed his soul ! 
How could she, who hed only a heart to offer, make him happy? Poor 
child! she had been the blind instrument of a robber—of the murderer 
of her benefactress. In the agony of her repentance she wept bitterly. 
Hermann gazed upon her in silence; but neither the tears of the un- 
fortunate girl, nor her beauty, rendered more touching by her grief, 
could shake his iron soul: He had no remorse in thinking of the 
death of the countess. One sole reflection tormented him—the irre- 
parable loss of the secret from which he had expected his fortune. 

w After ee silence, Lisabeta exclaimed, ‘“‘ You are an assassin—a 


“I did not mean to kill her,” he answered coldly: “my pistol was 
not loaded.” : 

They remained for some time without speaking, or even looking at 
each other. Daylight at length broke, and Lisabeta extinguished the 
candle which flickered in the socket; anda pale gray light stole into 
the chamber. She wiped her eyes, which were drowned in tears, and 
turned them towards Hermann. He was still sitting beside the win- 
dow, with his arms folded, and his brow knit.. Th this attitude he for- 
cibly recalled the portrait of Napoleon; andthe résemblance, as she 
ftemembered what Tomski had said, made her shudder. 

At last she spoke, “* How,” said she, “‘shall I get you away? I 
thought of your going by the secret staircase, but to do so you must 
pass through the countess’s bedroom, and I am afraid’ —— 

* Tell me only how I shall find the st»ircase, and I will go alone.” 

She rose, searched in adrawer for a key, which she gave to Her- 
mann, with the necessary instructions; he took her icy haud, kissed 
her on the forehead, and left the apartment. He descended the narrow 
staircase, and entered the chamber of the countess. She was seated 
in her fauteuil, perfectly rigid , her features were not in the slightest 
degree contracted. He paused, and gazed at her for some time, as if to 
assure himself of the fearful reality; he then went into the empty 
closet, and feeling the tapestry, discovered a small door, which opened 
on a staircase, at the bottom of which he found another door, which the 
key in his hand readily opened. The next moment he was in the 
street. 

v 


Three days after the fatal night, at nine o’clock in the morning, 
Hermann went to the convent of Procaschka, where the last offices 
were to be paid to the mortal remains of the Countess Anna Fedotovna. 
He felt no remorse, and yet he could not disguise from himself the fact 
that he was her assassin. But having faith, he was, as is usually the 

case, superstitious; and in the persuasion that the dead countess had 
the power of exercising a — influence over his life, he had thought 
to appease her manes by attending her funeral. 

The church was full of people, and he had some difficulty in getting 
aplace. The body was stretched upon a rich bier under a canopy of 
velvet ; the hands were crossed upon the bosom, and the dress was of 
white satin, with a head-dress of lace. Around the bier the family 
were assembled; the servants in black caftans, with ribbons on their 
shoulders bearing armorial devices, and each holding a long taper ; the 
relations—children, grandchildren, and great-grandchildren—all in 
deep mourning. Noone wept—tears would have been looked on as 
affectation. The countess was so old that her death could surprise no 
one, and she had long been considered as no longer belonging to this 
world. A celebrated preacher pronounced the funeral oration. Ina 
few simple and touching words he described the death of the just, who 
had passed a long life in edifying preparations for a Christian end. 
** The angel of death,” he said, “ carried her off in the midst of her 
cheerful and pious meditations, and in theexpectation of the bridegroom 
of midnight.” When the service was over, all the relations moved for. 
ward to take their last farewell of the deceased. After them, in long 

rocession, came all those invited to the ceremony. The servants of 

er household succeeded, and among them was an old housekeeper of 
the same age as the countess, who advanced, supported by two women. 
She was not strong enough to kneel, but tears fell from her eyes when 
she bent to kiss the hand of her mistress. 

Hermann proceeded in his turn towards the bier. He knelt for a 
moment on the marble covered with branches ef cypress. He 
then rose, and, pale as death, ascended the steps of the bier, and bowed 
his head; when suddenly it seemed to him as if the dead countess 
looked at him with a derisive expression, and winked her eye. Her- 
mann rose with a hasty movement, and fell backwards on the pave- 
ment, from whence he was quickly raised by the bystanders. At the 
same moment Lisabeta Ivanovna fainted where she stood in the body of 
thechurch. These accidents disturbed the ceremony for a few moments ; 
the assistants whispered among each other ; and one old chamberlain, a 
near relation of the deceased, murmured in the ear of an Englishman 
who stood near him, that the young officer was a left-handed son of the 
countess; to which the Englishman laconically replied, «‘ Ah.” 

Daring the whole of the day, Hermann was a prey to the greatest 
uneasiness. At the restaurant, where he was in the habit of dining 
alone, eye his custom he drank a great deal, in the hope of 
getting rid of t; but the wine, on the contrary, excited his 1ma- 
gination, and new activity to the ideas with which he was pre- 
occupied. He went home early; threw himself, dressei as he was, on 
his bed, and fell at once into a profound sleep. 





* Each of these words, in the Russian mode of dancing the mazurka, signifies a 
lady. The pronounces one by chance, and is obliged to execute a fig- 
wre with the lady to whom belongs the c word. 
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When he awoke it was night, or rather morning, and the moon shone 
into his room. He looked at his watch, and saw that it wanted » 
quarter to three. He no longer felt any inclination to sleep, so he sat 
on his bed and thought of the old countess. 

At that moment somebody in the street came up to the window, looked 
into the room, and on. Hermann paid no attention to this, 
but at the expiration of about a minute he heard the door of the ante- 
chamber open. He fancied that his military servant—drunk, accord- 
ing to custom—had let himself in, after returning from some nocturnal 
excursion ; but he soon detected an unknown step. Some one entered, 
shuffling in slippers over the floor. The door opened, and a woman 
dressed in white came into his chamber. Hermann thought at first 
that it was his old nurse, and asked her what brought her there at 
such anhour? But the figure, rapidly crossing the chamber, was in a 
moment at the foot of his bed, and Hermann recognised the countess ! 

**I come to you against my will,” she exclaimed ina deep voice. ‘I 
am compelled to grant your prayer. These cards—Three, Seven, and 
Ace—will win for you one after the other; but you are forbidden to 
play more than one card in four-and-twenty hours, and are never to 
play again in the course of your life. I pardon you my death on con- 
dition that you marry my demoiselle de compagnie, Lisabeta Ivan- 
ovna.” 

With these words she moved towards the door, and disappeared, 
shuffling in her slippers, as she had entered. Hermann heard be close 
the door of the antechamber, and directly afterwards saw g figure in 
besa in the street, which stopped and gazed for a moment tlkough the 
window. 

He remained for some time completely stupified ; he then rose, and 
went into the antechamber. His servant, as he had at first imagined, 
was drunk, and asleep on the floor. He had some difficulty in awak- 
ing him; and when he succeeded, could not get from him the slightest 
explanation. The door of the antechamber was locked. Hermann im- 
mediately returned to his chamber, and wrote down all the circum- 
stances of his vision. 

vi. 


From that time forward one idea alone took possession of his thoughts. 
The three cards were constantly present to his imagination. He was 
always repeating to himself, ‘‘Three—Seven—Ace.” In every phase 
of his daily avocations these three numbers were mingled. He enter- 
tained no doubt that by their instrumentality he should make his for- 
tune, but how was he to turn to account a secret which he had bought 
sodearly? He thought of asking for leave of absence to travel, in the 
expectation that in Paris perhaps he might discover some gaming-table 
where he could realise his expectations. Accident relieved him from 
his embarrassment. 

There was at that time at Moscow a company of rich gamblers, the 

president of which was a celebrated man named Tchekalinski, who had 
passed all his life in play, and amassed an enormous fortune. His mag- 
nificent house, his excellent cuisine, and his agreeable manners, had 
gained him numerous friends, and attracted general consideration to- 
wards him. He came to St. Petersburg, and immediately all the no- 
bility, old and young, flocked to his saloons. Hermann was taken 
ere by Naroumoff. 
On entering Tchekalinski’s hotel, they passed through a number of 
rooms filled with servants, all extremely attentive and polite. The 
guests were innumerable. In some of the apartments old generals and 
privy-councillors were playing at whist; while in others, young men 
of fashion were stretched on sofas, eating ices, or smoking long Turkish 
pipes. In the principal saloon, at a long table round which some 
twenty players were eagerly gathered, the master of the house presided 
over a faro bank. He was a man of about sixty years of age, with a 
fine countenance, and hair as white as snow In his open, tranquil 
features, good-bumour and kindness might be read, and his eyes spark- 
led with a perpetual smile. Naroumoff presented Hermann, and imme- 
diately Tchekalinski offered him his hand, said that he was welcome, 
yr a was no ceremony in his house, and went on dealing the 
cards. 

The deal lasted some time ; money was set on more than thirty cards. 

At every coup Tchekalinski stopped to allow the winners time to 
double their stakes, to pay, to listen civilly to the remarks addressed 
to him, and more civilly still to reclaim the stakes which some of the 
losers were inadvertently abstracting. At length the deal was over, 
and Tchekalinski shuffied the cards, and prepared for a new one. 

** Will you allow me to choose a card?” said Hermann, stretching out 
his hand over a stout man, who filled up almost the whole of one side 
of the table. Tchekalinski, smiling graciously, bowed in token of as- 
sent. Naroumoff laughingly complimented Hermann on having.coa:, 


quered his former austerity, and wished him all sorts of luck in his new | 


career. 

**There !”’ said Hermann, having written some figures on the back of 
his card. 

‘* How much ?” said the banker, half-closing his eyes. ‘‘ Excuse me, 
I don’t see the amount.” 

** Forty-seven thousand roubles,” replied Hermann. 

At these words all eyes were turned on the young officer. ‘‘ He has 
lost his senses,” thought Naroumoff. 

‘* Allow me to observe to you, sir,” said Tchekalinski, with the 
same eternal smile, ‘‘that you play rather high. No one here ever 
ove down more than two handvel and seventy-five roubles on the first 
card.” 

“Very well,” returned Hermann; ‘‘ but will you meet my stake? 
Yes or no?” 

Tchekalinski bowed his acceptance, observing, however—* I merely 
wished you to know that, although I have the most perfect confidence 
in my friends, I cun only deal to ready money. I am convinced that 
your word is as good as gold ; but in the regularity of the game, and 
to facilitate calculations, I shall be obliged to you to put your money 
on your card.” 

Hermann drew a note from his pocket-book, and handed it over to 
Tchekalinski, who satisfied of its value ataglance, placed it on Her- 
mann’s card. 

He then dealt. To the right hand a Ten was turned ; to the left a 
THree! 

** I win!” said Hermann, showing his card. 

A murmur of astonishment spread amongst the players. For an in- 
stant the banker’s brows contracted; but his habitual smile immedia- 
tely returned. 

** Shall I pay you?” he asked. 

‘* If you please,” was the reply. 

Tchekalinski, took some bank-notes from his portfolio, and handed 
them over to Hermann,who pocketed his winnings, and left the table. 
Naroumoff could not recover from his surprise. Hermann stayed only 
to drink a glass of lemonade, and then went home. 


The next evening Hermann returned to Tchekalinski’s, and found him 
dealing as before. He went up to the table ; the players made room 
for him, and the banker smile if as he approached. He waited for the 
next deal, and then took a card, on which he put down not only his ori- 
ginal forty-seven thousand roubles, but the sum which he had won the 
night before. Tchekalinski dealt: a Knave was turned up on the 
right, a Seven on the left. Hermann showed a Seven! 

There was a general exclamation. Tchekalinski was evidently ill at 
ease ; he counted out ninety-four thousand roubles, and gave them 
to Hermann, who took them with the greatest coolness, and left the 
room. 

On the following day he returned at the accustomed hour. Every 
one was on the tiptoe of expectation; even the old generals and privy- 
councillors left their whist to witness play of such unusual magnitude. 
The young officers quitted their sofas, and the people of the house all 
flocked round. Hermann was the object of everybody's attention. At his 
entrance all the other players ceased, panting in their impatience to see 
him set to work with the banker, who, pale, but smiling still, observed 
him take his place at the table, and prepare singly to play with him. 
Each of them at the same time undid a pack of cards. Tchekalinsk 
shuffled, and Hermann cut: he then took a card, and covered with it a 
heap of bank-notes. The movements on each side were like the prepara- 
tions for a deal. A deep silence reigned through the hall. 

Tchekalinski began to deal—his hands trembled. He turned upa 
Queen on the right, on the left an Ace. 

* The Ace wins,” said Hermann, uncovering his card. 

se A ae Queen has lost !’ observed Tchekalinski, in the softest tone 
possible. 

Hermann started. Instead of an Ace, he saw before him roe QuEEN 
or Spapes! He could not believe his eyes, nor understand how he could 
have madesuch a mistake. With his eyes fixed on the fatal card, it 

seemed to him that the Queen of Spades winked at him, and smiled de- 
risively. He recognised with horrow a strange resemblance between 
the Queen of Spades and the Countess Anna Fedotovna. 





‘* Accused old woman !” he muttered between his teeth. 











Tchekalinski raked up his winnings. Hermann remained for some 
time motionless—stupified. When at last he left the table there wasa 
buzz of conversation: “‘ That was a famous stake!” said the players. 
Tchekalinski shuffied the cards, and the game went on. 


Hermann went mad. He is now in the luntic hospital of Oboukhoff, 
in cell No. 17. He never replies to any question that is addressed to 
him, but is heardincessantly repeating : ‘‘ Three—Seven—Ace! Three— 
Seven—Queen !” 

Lisabeta [vanovna married a very amiable young man, the son of the 
steward of the late countess. Prince Paul became the hus band of the 
Princess Pauline. 


THE RESULT OF PRACTICAL JOKING. 


Our lions are already named, and amongst them we have been en- 
oe to reckon upon Madame M——, who was once the all glorious 
star of the imperial reunions, and bosom friend of Josephine, whose 
powers of fascination she was said to rival, if notsurpass. She returns 
stricken in years, bowed down and grief-worn, with no other motive 
for returning to Paris but that of being laid by the side of one to whom 
she has devoted her whole life, and whom she will not desert even in 
death. The history of her withdrawal from France made a great noise 
at the time of its occurrence; and has, indeed, formed the subject of 
one or two novels since. Madame M—— was the wife of one of the 
chief officers of Napoleon’s household, celebrated all over the kingdom 
for her grace and beauty, and exercising unlimited sway ever the court 
of Josephine. A contemporary writes ; ‘‘ Madame M—— is an enchan- 
tress, she can do everything in perfectioa ; she can dance, sing, play, in 
short, do all things with elegance and grace; she excels in every art 
excepté cela de s’ennuyer.” It was this — incapacity which ren- 
dered every other talent useless, and caused her ruin, and that of one 
of the bravest and most beloved of the young officers on whom the ar- 
my had founded its hopes of future greatness and glory. It was during 
one of her annual visits to the little town of P——, where her family 
resided, that she was called upon most particularly, one certain sultry 
afternoon, to exercise that very faculty the want of which has heen 
noticed by her contemporary, and to ennuyer herself with all the cour- 
age she could muster. She was alone in the house; the maiden aunts, 
her guardians, were at church-—the gouty old general, her father, was 
slumbering in his study. She was not in the humour to read; she was 
too much ennuyéed to work; in short, as she has since owned, she was 
just in the cue for anadventure, But the little town of P—— was no 
place for anything of the kind. She went to the window of her salon, 
which looked out upon the Grand Place, but not a soul was stirring; 
every blind was drawn down, every jalousie was closed, and she was 
about to withdraw in despair, when suddenly, to her great delight, a 
detachment of soldiers was seen to enter the Place, and there to halt, 
evidently bent on repose after a weary march. At that very moment, 
her evil genius, in the shape of her bosom friend, entered the room, 
and the two ladies together proceeded to make some remarks upon the 
officer in command, who had accidentally stationed himself beneath the 
baleony. It was the Count F——, one of the most brilliant soldiers of 
Napoleon’s own creating, one who had sworn allegiance to glory alone, 
and had vowed that no other mistress should woo him from his worship 
of ambition and the emperor. Madame M——, on hearing this, de- 
clared that the young count should alter his mind in less than an hour, 
and that he should woo her as a lover, and become desperately 
enamoured before the day was over. ‘‘ But the regiment will depart 
in less than half an hour,” replied the friend; ‘the soldiers are only 
allowed to halt for a few minutes; you see they do notevenrefresh 
themselves ; they are on their march to join the army for Spain.” “I 
will bet you this garnet ring,” said Madam M——-, taking one from her 
finger, ‘‘ that Count F—— goes not to Spain, but stays with me.” The 
bet was accepted, and Madame M—— immediately, without any other 
thought than of amusing herself, set about the best means of accomplish- 
ing her design. Among other talents, she possessed that of playing on the 
harp with great taste and skill. She accordingly began to try its effect 
upon the poor doomed Count de F——. The friend stood behind the cur- 
tain and reported progress, while Madame M—— ran over the most fash- 
ionable airs. At first, the count see no heed to the syren—soon how- 
ever, perhaps under the same influence as herself, he began to look 
around to see whence the sweet sounds issued ; he looked up—the friend 
on the balcony smiled; he bowed respectfully, and the friend then 
ventured to ask if she had not the pleasure of beholding Count F——, 
whom she had danced with at the last ball at the Tuileries. { 
Soon was the count seated in the sa/on, regretting the shortness of 

the time allotted to him for cultivating the acquaintance of twosuch 
charming ladies, and vowing that, although compelled to depart, the 
remembrance of their beauty would attend him for ever, &c. &. Wine 
and refreshments were brought,the count drank hastily and plentifully ; 
he grew more and more charmed with his hostess ; the time sped on 
no one had seen the count enter the house—the soldiers stood upon the 
Place, awaiting the command to march—which came not. It was almost 
dark when the secord detachment, commanded by General Mortier, 
marched into the town, and the dismay created by the discovery of the 
long halt of the party sent forward so many hours before, and the ab- 
sence of its commander, may be well imagined. All tkis while, how- 
ever, the cause of the confusion was lying insensible upon the sofa of 
Madame M——’s drawing-room. Whether the wine from previous heat 
and exhaustion had taken undueeffect, or whether she had mixed any 
deleterious drug with it, has never been ascertained, but the officer lay 
there until late the following night, waking to a conscicusness of dis- 

race and dishonour, and scarcely remembering what had taken place. 

is despair was terrific; and in the first moment of the discovery of 
his position he attempted to blow out his brains, in the presence of 
Madame M——, who in vain sought to soothe him by declaring that 
the affair was a harmless joke, that her father’s influence would save 
him, that the emperor would pardon him for her sake. It was in 
vain ; he was not to be comforted. The wound, however, was not mortal, 
nor did death ensue from despair, but the hopeless state of idiotcy 
into which he was plunged after a violent brain fever, continued until 
the hour of his death, which happened only last month at Spa. During 
all these years Madame M — never once left his side, but tended him 
with untiring love and devotion, thereby, in some degree, expiating 
the thoughtless folly of which she had been guilty ; and she now re- 
turns to France for the first time since the adventure, bringing with 
her the corpse of Count F , to be buried in thegraveyard of Picpus, 
amid his ancestors —Letter from Paris. 











SECRET SOCIETIES OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
Concluded. 


The jurisdiction of the secret tribunals extended, at the commence- 
ment of the fifteenth century, over all Germany ; and even beyond the 
bounds of the empire their citations were sometimes served. Not only 
individuals, but cities were summoned through their municipal officers 
to appear before the free counts; and we read of citations being served 
daring the fifteenth century npon Bremen, Lubec, Augsburg, Nurem- 
berg, Erfurt, Gorlitz, and Dantzic. The privileges of ecclesiastics were 
not always regarded, for the Count of Teckenburg, a chief of the Vehm- 
gerichte, being at feud with the bishops of Munster and Paderborn, 
summoned them, with three counts and several knights, their allies, 
before his tribunal, for having seized two of his castles. The citations 
were subsequently recalled, however, and the affair amicably arran d. 
In 1410, the Rhinegrave was summoned before the secret tribunal of 
Nordernau; in 1448, the Elector Palatine escaped with difficulty from 
the sentence of a Vehm court; and in 1454, the Duke of Saxony found 
himself obliged to appear before the tribunal of Limburg. The Duke 
of Bavaria was accused before the tribunaljof Waldeck of having de- 

rived one Gaspar of his hereditary office of chief huntsman, of having 
en his servants, seized his hounds, and destroyed his castle of Tor- 
rington, and of having despoiled his wife of her jewels and other pro- 
perty; and the free count cited him to appear and take his trial. Af- 
ter an ineffectual appeal to the Le er Sigismund, the duke adopted 
the expedient of getting himself initiated as a member of the society, 
by which he probably procured a more favourable verdict than he 
could otherwise have expected. Gaspar, in his turn, appealed to the 
emperor, who referred the matter to his Vehm lieutenant, the arch- 
bishop of Cologne; bat whether it was brought before the general 
chapter, or how it finally terminated, is unknown. 

Even the powerfal order of the Teutonic knights, who were masters 
of Prussia and Livonia, were not free from the influence of the formida- 
ble Vehm-gerichte. Hans Holloger, acitizen of Dantzic, and a member 
of the society, was cited to appear before the tribunal of Elleringhau- 
sen, ‘* because he had spoken what he ought not to have s ken about 
the secret tribunal ;” and the town-council were comman ed, under & 
heavy penalty, to lodge the offender in prison uatil he had given — 
rity for his appearance. The town of Dantzic subsequently incur 
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the displeasure of the Vehm-gerichte, and the town-council was cited 
to appear before it ; they appealed for protection to the Teutonic knights, 
whose grand-master wrote to Mangolt, countof the tribunal of Freyen- 
hagen, warning him against adopting any further proceedings against 
the subjects of the order, when the latter haughtily replied, ** You 
have your rights from the empire, and I have power to judge ell who 
hold of the empire.” Soom afterwards a tradesman at Liebstadt died 
deeply indebted to the Teutonic order, whose officers seized upon the 
deceased’s effects; but hie son, Hans David, produced a heavy claim 
against the order, and a document purporting to be an acknowledge- 
ment of the debt. The grand-master ref payment, and swore that 
the order owed David no hing, and that the bond was a forgery; and 
indeed it bore internal evidence of being spurious. David appealed to 
the king of Poland, and on that monarch declining to interfere, he de- 
nounced the order to Mangolt, who cited the grand-master to appear 
before his tribunal. The latter appealed to a general chapter held at 
Coblentz, by whose decision the proceedings against the order were de- 
clared null, and Mangolt liable to deposition for having cited the head 
of a réligious order, as the Teutonic knights were considered. The 
emperor also issued a mandate declaring the proceedings of Mangolt 
iniquitous, dnd contrary to law; and David was thrown into prison at 
Cologne, where, notwithstanding the exertions of the Vehm counts in 
his behalf, he was detained two years. The emperor then directed the 
archbishop of Cologne and the margrave of Baden to institute a new 
inquiry into the matter, and to liberate David upon his giving security 
to appear at Nuremberg. This proceeding, which is attested by exist- 
ing documents, can be only attributed to the influence of the secret 
tribunals, and it affords a striking proof of the importance which they 
then had acquired. The judicial proceedings were removed from Nu- 
remburg to Vienna, where it was proved that the bond had been forged 
at the instance of David by a student of Elbingen named Rothofé; but 
as David had assaulted a prior of the Teutonic order, the emperor, 
probably glad to be rid of the affair, referred the case to the deci-io 
of the pope; and after a long delay, Hane David ani Count “angol 
were sentenced to pay a fine to the order of six thousand florins. 

In 1489, one Weiler, a citizen of Gorlitz, and a member of the Vehm 
society, was accused of necromancy, and by order of the magistrates he 
was expelled from the town, and his property confiscated. Weller made 
friends of the bishop of Waradin and the imperial chancellor, and a new 
inquiry was instituied; bat the magistrates of Gorlitz justified them- 
selves, and thesentence was confirmed. Weller then appealed to the 
pope, and two papal commissioners were appointed to inske a further 
inquiry, the result of which was decidedly in his favour. Failing, how- 
ever, to recover his property, he again applied to the pope, and com- 
missioners were again appointed, who on this occasion confirmed the 
sentence of the magistrates of Gorlitz. Weller then determined to 
bring the case before a Vehm tribunal, and the magistrates and town- 
council were cited to appear before the secret tribunal of Brackel, the 
citation being affixed to a hedge near the town. Gorlitz had been ex- 
empted from al! foreign jurisdiction by the Emperors Charles IV. and 
Sigismund, and the burgomaster therefore appealed against this citation 
to the king of Bohemia, who wrote to the free count of the tribunal of 
Brackel in behalf of the town; but no notice was taken of his mediation. 

At the appointed time, the accused not being present Weller made 
oath that he estimated his losses at 500 florins, and was authorised to 
indemnify himself at the expense of the town of Gorlitz in any manner 
that he could, severe penalties being awarded to any one who should 
impede him in the attempt to recover his property. As Weller was 
unable to indemnify himself for his losses, a second citation was served 
upon theauthorities of Gorlitz, which was found upon the floor of the 
convent church. The magistrates now began to be alarmed, and ap- 
plied to the archbishop of Cologne and the free count of Brackel for a 
remission of the sentence ; but no notice was taken of the application, 
and when the time allowed them expired without their appearance, 
they were outlawed. By this act every person was forbidden, under 
the pain of a like penalty, to harbour an inhabitant of Gorlitz, or to 
hold any intercourse with them, until they had given satisfaction to 

the Vehm-gerichte, and restored the property of the complainant. The 
inhabitants submitted the ease to the Bohemian Diet, the members of 
which interceded for them with the archbishop of Cologne, but without 
any effect; and an appeal to the landgrave of Hessen was equally un- 
successful. They then appealed again to the king of Bohemia, who ap- 
plied to the emperor Frederick ILI., and obtained a mandate which ap- 
pears to have stayed the proceedings of the tribunal of Brackel during 
the lifeof Weller But ow his death in 1502, his son and son-in-law 
revived his claims, which were supported by the Count of Hohenstein ; 
but no compensation was obtained until 1512, when the affair appears 
to have beeu amicably and satisfactorily arranged. 

Like all similar institutions, the Vehm-gerichte at length became 
corrupt, and was often perverted to the purposes of private interest or 
revenge. Less care than at first was shown in the appointment of free 
counts, andin the admission of members ; and a writer in the reign of 
Sigismund says, ‘‘ that those who had gotten authority to hang men 
were hardly deserving enough to keep pigs ; that they were themselves 
well worthy of the gallows, if onecasta glance over their course of life ; 
that they left not unobserved the mote in their brother’s eye, but over- 
looked the beam in their own.” The free counts were often accessible 
to bribery, and sometimes were men of bad character, using the formi- 
dable powers of the society for the furtherance of their own evil pur- 
poses. The right of exemption was narrowed, and Jews were made 
amenable to its jurisdiction, which was likewise extended to civil af- 
fairs, and defendants in civil suits were sometimes outlawed for non- 
appearance. Various attempts were made to reform the Vehm tribu- 
nals during the sixteenth century, but without success ; and at length 
they became a positive evil and a social nuisance. The institution, 
moreover, was fast growing out of date, and soon became utterly at va- 
riance with the altered spirit of the age. The institution of the imperial 
chamber, and other civil reforms of the Emperor Maximilian, had done 
much to alter and improve the social condition of the empire, and the 
corruption of the Vehm tribunals caused them to be regarded with 
aversion. They were never formally abolished, but the excellent civil 
institutions of te Emperors Maximilian and Charles V., and the intro- 
duction of the Roman jurisprudence, caused them to be regarded as a 
remnant of barbarism, adapted only to the exigencies of a bygone state 
of society, and towards the close of the sixteenth century they begin 
to fade from the view. Some of the tribunals were suppressed, the rest 
were prohibited all summary proceedings, and exemptions and immu- 
nities from their jurisdiction were multiplied, until they gradually sank 
into insignificance. 

Institutions analogous to the Vehm-gerichte, and springing from the 
same aspirations after justice, andthe same inefficiency of the ordinary 
tribunals to redress the wrongs of the weak, have existed in other parts 
of Europe. Spittler, a German historian, quotes the following account 
of a secret tribunal at Cette, in the electorate of Hanover, from a manu- 
script work of Francis Algermann, written at the close of the sixteenth 
century: ‘* When the Vehm law was to be put in operation, all the 
inhabitants of the district who were above twelve years of age were 
obliged to appear, without fail, on a heath or some large open place, 
and sit down upon the ground. Some tables were then set in the mid- 
dle of the assembly, at which the prince, his councillors, and bailiffs, 
took their seats. the secret judges then reported the delinquents and 
the offences ; and they went round with a white wand and smote the 
offenders on the legs. Whoever then hada bad conscience, and knew 
himself to be guilty of a capital offence, was permitted to stand up and 
to quit the country within aday and a night. He might even 
wait till he got the second blow; but if he was struck the third time, 
the executioner was at hand, a pastor gave him the sacrament, and 
away with him to the nearest tree.” Similar tribunals existed at Wolpe 
and Rotenwald, where the secret judges were accustomed to give a pri- 
vate warning to any one whom they knew to have committed an offence 
within their jurisdiction. A mark was set upon his door during the 
night, and if this warning produced no effect—the offender neither 
quitting the country nor amending his life—the secret tribunal was 
assembled, and he was cited to appear before it. There was alsoa 
secret tribunal at Brunswick, which partook more of the nature of 
those just described than of the Vehm courts which organized it West- 
phalia. The initiated, who were mostly respectable citizens, formed 
a secret police, whose duty was the surveillance of their fellow-towns- 
men, and collecting information relative to offence. 

The secret council assembled at midnight in St. Martin’s Chureh- 
yard; the initiated mounted guard at the gates and bridges, to prevent 
the escape of offenders 3 and at daybreak the tocsin was sounded, and 
the people assembled in the market-place, from whence they followed 
the council to an open space without the walls. All offenders were 
then summoned in turn—the tribunal taking cognisance of civil mat- 
ters as well as criminal: if it was a first offence, the accused was per- 
mitted to clear himself by oath ; if it was his second offence, or if there 
were two charges against him, he was required to produce six witnes- 
8es to testify to his innocence; and on the third charge he could clear 


himself by the ordeal of red-hot iron. The Tribunal of the Knowing, 
in the Tyrol, had also some points of resemblance to the Vehm-gerichte, 
but the proceedings were more summary. The custom of this court 
was for the accuser to place his finger on the head of the accused, and 
swear that he knew him to be guilty of the offence laid to his charge, 
while six reputable witnesses placed their fingers on the arm ef the 
accuser, and made oath that they knew him to have sworn truly and 
honestly. This was held to be sufficient evidence of his guilt ; and the 
court proceeded to judgment. 

Traces of similar institutions have also been discovered in Sicily. 
The chronicles of the abbeys of Monte Casino and Fossa Nuova state 
that in 1186, in the reign of William II., a society arose, the members 
of which assumed the name of Vendicosi (Avengers), and committed, 
acsonting to the monkish chroniclers, much mischief; their sittin; 
were held and their judgments executed by night. Adiorolphus, their 

rand-master, was by order of the king, and many of his fol- 
owers were branded with a hotiron. About a century later, the so- 
ciety of the Beati Paoli arose in Sicily, and spread its ramifications 
over the wholeisland. Persons of all ranks were initiated and united 
by secret signs; and their exertions were principaliy directed against 
the great feudal barons, whose power placed them beyond the reach of 
the ordinary tribunals. Its results are acknowledged to have been 
salutary, even by those opposed to the institution itself; and indeed in 
the unsettled state of society which then existed, when might was right, 
a system of terror was the only means of restraining the licentiousness 
and tyranay of the great. The summons of the secret tribunal, posted 
by night upon the gates of the oppressor’s castle, struck more terror 
into his heart than would the mandate of the monarch. His castle walls 
and his armed retainers might enable him to bid defiance to the sover- 
eign and the ordinary judges, but they availed him not against the 
sworn servitors of the secret tribunal dwelling unsuspected beneath 
hisown roof. The punishments inflicted by the Beati Paoli were death 
by poison or the dagger, mutilation, or beating with sticks; sometimes, 
when the offender's person was beyond their reach, they destroyed his 
property by fire. he Sicilian monarchs promulgated the severest 
laws, and denounced the heaviest penalties against them; but the so- 
ciety continued to exist throughout the middle ages. It was most for- 
midable in the districts of Messina and Trapani; and papers relating 
to the society are said to be still extant in the archives of these towns. 
The change in the state of society which took place in the sixteenth 
century at length effected what the government had essayed in vain ; 
and the Beati Paoli gradually became extinct, though traces of its ex- 
istence are found as late as the middle of the last century, when one of 
its most daring chiefs, surnamed Testa Longa, was executed by order 
of the Prince of Trabia, A subterranean chamber beneath the Strada 
della Canceddi, and near the church of Santa Maria di Gesu at Paler- 
mo, is shown as one of their places of meeting; and a vivid recollection 
of the association is said to remain among the Sicilians, who often ex- 
claim, when smarting under some injury for which they can obtain no 
redress, ‘‘ Ah, if the Beati Paoli were still in existence !” 

Casual notices of other secret societies besides those already men- 
tioned are met with in the history of the middle ages. Muller intimates 
that secret associations of a religious nature existed in Italy during 
the pontificate of Alexander III., but little is known concerning them ; 
they were probably some of the disciples of Arnold of Brescia, one of 
the earliest of the reformers, who was seized and burned at the stake 
by order of the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa. The colliers of Ger- 
many, who inhabited the extensive forests of that country, and follow- 
ed the occupation of preparing charcoal, are also said to have formed 
themselves into an association ror mutual assistance, and for protection 
against banditti, and to have recognised each other by secret signs and 
passwords. Their secrets, and the oath which bound them to each 
other, were called the Faith of the Colliers. Important services ren- 
dered to the order sometimes, though rarely, obtained for persons of 
rank admission into the society. These associations, in the course of 
time, acquired more consistency, and were spread over Germany, 
France, and the Netherlands. The criminal enterprise of Conrad of 
Kauffangen to carry off the Princes of Saxony failed through the inter- 
vention of the Colliers; and at a later period, a Duke of Wurtemburg 
was compelled by them, under menaces of death, to make certain alter- 
ations in the cruel and oppressive forest laws of that period 

FrancisI. is said to have been initiated into the secrets of the Colliers 
or Charbonniers of France, whose hospitality he had shared when se- 
gomies from his company in the chase, and benighted in an extensive 
fofest, whose intricacies were unknown to him. St Theobald, who was 


a son of the Count of Brie, and died in the odour of sanctity in 1066, 
was also an honorary member of the association, and became its patron 








saint—a circumstance which led to his adoption in the same capacity 
by the Carbonari of modern times. The society of Charbonniers is said 
to have existed in the mountains of the Jura up to the close of the last 
century ; the members were called Good Cousins, as among the Carbo- 
nari, and several members of the French parliaments are said to have 
been enrolled in the association between the years 1770 and 1790. The 
society of Hewers, which is likewise met with in the medieval period 
of French history, resembled that of the Colliers or Charbonniers. 
Among its symbols of initiation was the trunk of an old tree, together 
with others referring to the avocations of its members in the forests, 
just as the Foresters of the present day have adopted for their symbols 
bows, arrows, axes, and hunting-horns. 

One of the most extraordinary of the secret societies of the middle 
ages was that of the Rosicrucians, which arose in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and was founded by Christian Rosencrux, a native of Germany. 
That country was then the land of superstition and mysticism, as Egypt 
was in the early ages of the world; and the learned of that day, when 
everything in the field of science was matter of mystery and specula- 
tion, engaged with ardour in the exciting but delusive pursuit of the 
Philosopher’s Stoue, the elixir of life, and the marvellous herb that 
rendered the possessor invisible, and plunged with avidity into the 
study of astrology, chiromancy, and magic. These subjects engaged 
the attention of Rosencrux ; and he was supposed to have made many 
important discoveries, which he communicated only to his disciples. 
In the mental darkness of the middle ages, knowledge conferred on its 
few possessors greater distinction than it does now that it has become 
more generally diffused; and those whom the light of science had illu- 
minated acquired more celebrity by conserving their knowledge than 
they would have done by imparting it to the world. The learned of the 
middle ages were in this respect in precisely the position of the con- 
jurer at a country fair. Neither was there any inducement at that 
time to the communication of scientific discoveries, while there was 
every motive for the illuminated to keep the light of knowledge to them- 
selves. The mass of the people were not sufficiently enlightened to 
appreciate the truths of philosophy, and the clergy watched the pro- 
gress of their illumination with a jealous eye. Hence those of the 
learned who were impelled by philanthropy to publish their scientific 
discoveries to the world, ran the risk of being drowned by an ignorant 
and brutalised mob as a sorcerer on the one hand, and of being con- 
signed to the rack and the stake as an heretic on the other. Christian 
Rosencrux, therefore, communicated the knowledge he had acquired 
only to a few aspirants, who, after his death, formed themselves into a 
society for the secret and safe dissemination of the truths which he had 
imparted to them. For this purpose they devised a system of secret 
signs and passwords by which the illuminated recognised each other ; 
and they provided for the conservation of their philosophic secrets 
among the members of the society, by compelling every one to swear at 
his initiation that he would not divulge them to any uninitiated person. 
Deriving the name from a verbal Playing upon that of their founder, 
they called themselves the Brethren of the Rosy Cross, whence they 
were called, for brevity, Rosicrucians. Their philosophy, as far as it 
has descended to modern times, is mystic and fanciful, and laid open a 
wide field for romancists and poets to exercise cheir imaginative pow- 
ers. In the air of romance and mystery in which they tried to envelop 
themselves, they resembled the Illuminatists of a later period, and their 
philosophy peopled the elements with imaginary beings—with gnomes, 
sylphs, salamanders, and nymphs. The mines and caverns of the earth 
were the abode of the first class; the second filled the air like troops of 
dancing gnats on a summer evening, though visible only to the eyes of 
the illuminated; the third class dwelt in the midst of fire; and the 
fourth had their habitation in grots of coral and pearl at the bottom of 
rivers. The Rosicrucians pretended to be on terms ef familiarity with 
these imaginary beings, and minutely described their appearance, and 
related their conversations. This singular society of mystics was in 
existence as late as the seventeenth century, both in Germany and 
Franoe; and a periodical devoted to asirology and the occult sciences 
which Wired , a few years since in London, stated that the society 
was not yet wholly extinct, and had many members even in this coun- 
try. 

Freemasonry, which has been the parent of most of the secret socie- 
ties of modern times, claims likewise to be descended from, and to have 
continued, those of the middle ages. The Rosicrucians form the last 





degree of its singular hierarchy—the keystone of the arch; and a con- 
nection is likewise claimed by the order with the Templars. Rossetti, 
an Italian writer, strongly insists upon this connection ; and so ¢on- 
vinced are the Freemasons themselves of it, that Mowdenhaler’s his- 
tory of the judicial protastings. cgpinst the Templars, compiled from 
the ori documents, has been bought up by the order, so that it is. 
now Seer: to procure a copy. In like manner the modern Carbo- 
nari ¢ their origin from the Charbonniers of the middle ages ; 
but little credit is generally to be attached to these derivations, simi- 
larity of views and objects being sufficient to account for similarity of 
organization in these societies. 

_The Templars, like the Rosicrucians, form a degree in the masonic 
hierarchy ; and there is also a society of Templars, whose chief seat is 
in Paris, and whose branches extend to many parts of France and other 
countries, including England. Their manual asserts that Molay nomi- 
nated one Lormenius as his successor, and that the charter of his ap- 
pointment is still preserved at Paris among the statutes, archives, and 
banners of the order. The succession of grand-masters is said to have 
been continued down to the present time ; but the story of the appoint- 
ment of Lormenius is very improbable, and at variance with the ancient 
rules of the order. But whatever their origin, the present Templars 
can have no resemblance with the old order, originating as it did under 
a state of society which has happily passed away for ever 

nonimnpohlibienipdit 
THE POPE AND THE “ TIMES.” 


Some of our writers, who are strenuous supporters of absolutism and 
authority in their worst shapes and in all climes, are, or affect to be, 
greatly shocked that the Pope should have appointed Dr. Wiseman to 
wear, in conjunction with a cardinal’s hat, the title of Archbishop of 
Westminster. They describe it as a gross insult to her Majesty, and 
a kind of a challenge to the powers that be in this kingdom, sitting as 
they do at Westminster. Be the wrong or the insult what they may 
be, it is quite certain that they are but part and parcel of that absolu- 
tist reaction which the Times has abetted, and excited, and fanned, and 
flattered. Nothing can be more evident than that the Pope is not the 
creature of his own will. When he was master of. himself and his in- 
tellects, and in harmony with his people, he was a liberal pontiff, de- 
nouncing no education as godless, and bearding no constitutional mon- 
archies by his legates, his archbishops, and his pretensions at eccle- 
‘siastical immunities and independence. It is only since he has been . 
restored by the arms of France, inspired by the councils of Naples, and 
directed by the Cabinet of Vienna, or rather, it is only since he has 
handed over his Government to priestly ministers that follow these 
councils, that the Pope has become bigoted, reactionary, hostile to 
British interests, exciting the flame of discord in Ireland toa serious 
degree, and in England to an inconvenient one. What, however, has 
done all this, save the military and absolutist reaction? What power 
has been employed or influence spent towards enabling the Pope to dis- 
turb the peace of Ireland and insult the dignity of England, in a more 
marked manner than the power and influence of the Times journal ? 
The Times it was that hallooed on the French in their invasion of° 
Rome, and panegyrised it. The Times it was, whose representative 
was the ally and the organ of the Neapolitan generals, and priests, and 
ministers, and court. The Times represented Lord Aberdeen and the 
sentiments of the Tory party. And as such the support of the Times 
was most influential in encouraging the powers to restore the Pope to 
all the insolence of absolute power and irrefragable wisdom. When 
the efforts of some English statesmen were directed, timidly and cau- 
tiously enough, heaven knows, towards rearing up a constitutional sys- 
tem in Italy with a constitutional party to work it ; when the success 
of such advise could alone, it was evident, have saved north, and south, 
and central Italy, from the grasp of absolutism and the resuscitated 
domination of a bigoted priesthood—who scouted this humane effort— 
wha raved and plotted to defeat it? The followers of Lord Aberdeen 
and the writers of the Times. Is it, then, in the expression of tardy 
repentance, or in the mere insolence of inconsistency, that the T'imes 
comes at this late hour of the day to denounce the awakened bigotry of 
the Pope? Is it that thése people insist on ee stoctetlenn, 
yet will not have its consequences, that they will lick the foot of the 
soldier, yet complain of b's brutality? Kiss the Pope’s toe one day, 
and be indignant the mext that he employs the honoured member 
dealing a kick to the ghajesty of England? These adorers and restor- 
ers of tyranny sh really make up thefr minds to the quences 
of their own acts. If tlfey will have imperial autocracy, martial law, 











and papal infallibility, they must expect executions and confiscations, 
massacres and woman-floggings, Roman Catholic legates and cardinals 
of Westminster. What is and has been for thse months past, the daily 
preachment of the Times, the organ of all that is bigoted and reaction- 
istin Europe? It has been to support the hyper-catholic, ultra-abso- 
lutist power of Austria, fiercely and uncompromisingly opposed to a 
constitutional and religiously liberal spirit in Italy, as well as to a 
constitutional and Protestant cause in North Germany. Its entire 
policy, its undoubted power, its casual eloquence have been employed 
to crush the Protestant and free-thoughted principle in Europe. And 
the public of England has been foolish and criminal! enough to support a 
journal in the prosecution of so vile an aim, and by allowing it to stand 
forth as the most accredited organ of the country, they have thus de- 
graded England and themselves irredeemably in the eyes of the great 
world of Europe. There existed in 1848 large elements and great 
hopes for the constitutional erganization of Italy. In these hopes were 
included the liberalization of the popedom. The mere devotee may 
consider the pontiff's as an isolated, a divinely-instructed mind. But 
common sense and experience show that he, like all men and monarchs, 
is the creature of circumstances, a constitutionalist and a liberal Ca- 
tholic to-day, an Austrian and a bigot to-morrow. Future pontiffs 
will be precisely what they are made by the elements that surround 
them. Establish constitutional systems throughout Italy, throw open 
education and the press, and then decree, if it so please you, that the 
Pope’s sacerdotal duties shall be quite distinct from his temporal ones. 
The precaution would be vain. The ideas, the interests, the entire at- 
mosphere would be changed. And however the dogmas of Catholicism 
might remain the same, the spirit of Rome and of its pontiff would be- 
come assimilated to that of enlightened and civilised Catholics, such ag 
Protestants might respect, and could neither contemn nor fear. Such 
a state of things and feelings can, however, never be attained iu Italy 
or in Europe, except by such policy and such advice as Lord Minto 
gave, and as flowed from his pen and from that of other British repre- 
sentatives in Italy (one, alas! now no more) in that memorable year of 
1848. The power of England might in that year have saved Italy, 
might have protected Sicily, and rendered it a constitutional and free 
country, as Piedmont still remains. Whilst the success of such efforts 
in conjunction with France would have kept the French from that dis- 
astrous series of blunders in Rome, which has delivered Italy to all 
the tyranny and bigotry of the fifteenth century. If the Roman Catho- 
lic, or rather if the purely papal religion, has become resuscitated and 
menacing in a political as well as a religious sense, it is solely because 
of its new alliance with absloutism, and because of the cowardice and 
treachery of moderate men, who have flung themselves from exaggerat- 
ed horror of anarchy in morals and in polities, into the opposite extreme 
of supporting all that is despotic, and bigoted, and retrograde. People 
are awakening, however. Those who could even applaud Haynau’s 
butcheries, are displeased that the Pope should appoint a cardinal in 
Palace-yard. They forget that a thorough despot can never forgive a 
country for being constitutional, nor an ultra-!’ope cease to war upon, 
and agitate in a country thatis Protestant —Dai/y ews, 17th ult. 
— 
THE COUNCIL OF THE LEAGUE. 

In the spring of the year 1846, when the first great victory of free 
trade was in course of achievement, it was thought desirable ‘ to pre- 
serve some permanent memorial of the council of the league—that de- 
liberative and executive body, which has achieved more by moral force 
than has been accomplished by associations that included physical 
strength and political power.” Soran the prospectus of an historical 

icture to be painted by J. R. Herbert, R. A., of a meeting of the 
eague council, including portraits of a large number of the members 
of that body. Accordingly, Mr. Agnew offered Herbert a liberal com- 
mission for a picture worthy to commemorate the event, and to hand 
down the portraits of many of the men, chiefly of Manchester and the 
neighbourhood, who had taken a more or less active part in the strug- 
gle. Herbert having at length completed the picture—which contained 
54 portraits, including those of two deceased members (the late Sir 
Thomas Potter, and Mr. Thomas Ashton) who were represented as 
traits on the walls of the council room—it was at once placed in the 
hands of Samuel Bellin, the eminent artist, who has produced an en- 
graving of the highest merit, and one calculated to sustain his 
reputation in this branch of art. The plate, upon which he was en- 
gaged two years and a half, has recently been hed, and we believe 
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the engravings are about being delivered to the subscribers. The eed 
ture is now in Mr. Agnew’s gallery, Exchange-street, and having 

an a sep or of comparing the engraving with it, we can only re- 
echo the opinion of several distinguished artists, who, besides accord- 
ing high | pres to the brilliant execution of the plate, se yeerertees | ex- 
press their conviction that the engraver has succeeded admirably in 
rendering the portraits from the original picture with the most close 
and striking fidelity. Ina picture in which the chief, if not the only 
value, lies in the portraits, this is the highest qualification that could 
be desired for the engraving. Herbert's original picture was never 
—— exhibited in Manchester (or indeed anywhere), and, there- 
ore, we may briefly describe it. 

The well-known council-room of ‘‘ The League,” in Newall’s-build- 
ings, Manchetter, a long, narrow apartment, is seen filled with mem- 
bers of the council, seated at or standing around the table—the view 
being taken as from the fire-place, so as to show the windows next 
Cross-street and Market-street. As chairman of the league, Mr. 
George Wilson des, at the head of the table; and near him at his 
left is Mr. Hickin, whose duty as secretary was to take down minutes 
of the proceedi Mr. Cobden has just risen to address the council ; 
near him Mr. Villiers and Mr. —— are conversing, and between the 
former and the chairman sits Mr. Gibson. Other prominent members 
of the council in the foreground of the picture—that is, on the side of 
the table next the fireplace—are Earls Radnor and Ducie, Messrs. 
Robert Hyde Greg, J. B. Smith, M.P., (the late) John Brooks, Wil- 
liam Rawson (treasurer), Colonel Thompson, M.P., Messrs. William 
Brown, M.P., and Hamer Stansfeld, of Leeds. Between the foot of the 
table and the door stand Mr. Henry Ashworth and Mr. Thomas Baz- 
ley. Behind the chair, and on the further side of the room, are Lord 
Kinnaird, the Rev. Dr. Massie, Messrs. Robert Ashton, James Wilson, 
M.P., John Whitaker, of Hurst ; Mr. Paulton, then editor ofthe League 
Fo be analy Messrs. William Biggs, of Leicester: J. @. Marshall, M.P. ; 
John Dixon, of Carlisle ; Joseph Scholefield, of Birmingham; Lawrence 
Heyworth, of Liverpool; W. J. Fox, M.P.; and the late Francis Place, 
of London; E. Baines, jun., of Leeds; Edward Baxter, of Dundee; 
Dr. Bowring; Joseph Brotherton, M.P.; James Kershaw, M. P., &c. 
The remaining portraits are chiefly those of the Dii Minores of the 
league, many bf them likely to be known to posterity only through be- 
ing enshrined in this picture,—which, in our opinion at least, would 
be infinitely more valuable and valued by subscribers and purchasers 
of the engraving, if the artist had forgotten to assign them therein a 
** local habitation and a name.” This, however, was beyond his power ; 
for it was a committee of the league council, who decided as to who 
should and who should not figure in the painting. However, there is 
a faithful representation of the leaders of the league, and the subscrib- 
ers, we suppose, must not complain if it also includes their ‘* tail.” 

As to the picture itself, we think it is this very obligation on the 
artist to insert a number of these smaller men, that has materially 
lowered the character and lessened the value of the work, regarded as 
an historical picture. It has placed the artist in the same difficulty 
as the painter of the ‘‘ Waterloo Banquet.” In both we have a 
long table, with rows ofgentlemen seated on both sides. In both an 
individual is addressing the assemblage ; and as the portraits are the 
sole point of interest iu both, we have in the league room, asin the 
banquetting hall at Apsley house, a number of gentlemen seated with 
their backs to the spectator, and turning and twisting themselves into 
all sorts of attitudes, in order to present their features to his sight. 

due allowance for the necessity thus imposed upon the artist, 
we think he has been remarkably successful in his grouping, and in 
avoiding, as much as possible, long ranges of heads, like those of the 
four-and-twenty fiddlers in the song, “allina row.” Mr. Herbert, 
however, never acquired much celebrity as a portrait painter ; his 
excellence lies in another and totally different direction ; and while 
some of the portraits in the original picture are exceedingly striking 
and effective, others are by no means successful likenesses. The figure 
of Mr. Robert Hyde Greg would convey the impression of a tall and 
rather large man ; and there are other drawbacks, which we have no 
desire to particularise. The portrait of the late Mr. John Brooks, and 
those of Messrs. Paulton, Prentice, W. J. Fox, William Brown, and 
Col. Thompson strike us as amongst the best, In several instances, 
we prefer the engraving to the picture for the likeness, especially in 





is not on the part of the Pope of Rome, but on the part of those French 
and £nglish politicians who were purblind enough to believe that in 
writing, in speaking, and in voting in favour of an armed interference 
for the Pope, they were writing, speaking, or voting in favour of a 
Government of order, of liberty, or of rational p —in favour of 
a Government that would not intermeddle with the domestic concerns 
of free and independent states. The Times, now that we are assailed 
in our hearths and homes, in the city of Westminster, by the meddlin, 
Papacy, by the silly fool of the Quirinal, and his crapulous conclave at 
priests, has discovered that the Pope of Rome “ has maintained a dark 
superstition, and bred a constant disaffection among, a large portion of 
the Irish people.” It is a pity that the Times did not discover this in 
November and Decemter, 1848, and during every month from Janua- 
ry, 1849, down to the 19th October, 1850. When its priest and police- 
inspired correspondent at Rome, at Milan, at Turin, at Genoa, at 
Naples, and at Gaeta—for one individual, after all, played a “« mono- 
pologue,” with as many changes of dress and character as poor Charles 
Mathews—when its priest and police-inspired correspondent at Paris— 
were writing up the Pope and the cardinals, and vituperating Gioberti, 
Mamiani, Armellini, Saffi, Galetti, Mariani, Montecchi, Mazzini, Cer- 
nuschi, D’Azeglio, Leopardi, and others, and charging on them fabulous 
and unheard-of crimes—when its Puseyite correspondent, Mr. Baillie 
Cochrane, with the five Christian names, commonly called, for short- 
ness, “* Cochrane le Cinq,” was inditing to the Times, so late as last 
April, pompous, empty, and meaningless eulogiums on the Pope for 
blessing the French army, and announcing the nonsensical rigmarole 
that “‘ each soldier thought the blessing was intended for himself’ —it 
is a pity, we say, that the Times did not then, or earlier, discover 
that the Popedom “ was a foreign usurpation, ludicrous and intolera- 
ble”—that ‘‘ the Papacy was an edifice rotten to its foundation” —* that 
it was a vitality declining at the centre,” as it fully admitson Saturday, 
Oct. 19th, of the present year. 

Such was the language held by us from November, 1848, at a time 
when “ our own correspondent”—aye, and our own T'imes’ leading 
article writers too—vilipended every [talian looking for constitutional 
reform, rejoiced at the French expedition against the Roman Republic, 
and at the restoration by French Republican bayonets, of a new Pope, 
whose business the Times now—too late-—discovers to be ‘ to sow divi- 
sion in our political society,” It is well, however, to welcome a repent- 
ant sinner, even at the twelfth hour, and when the 7imes, in a truly 
virtuous and a truly Protestant fit of pious indignation, exclaims against 
the impudence and iniquity of‘ parcelling out the spiritual dominion 
of this country,” avd of “employing the renegades of our National 
Church” in such a work, we shall not be guilty of the cruelty of re- 
minding our contemporary of how he encouraged these renegades, when 
within the Establishment, in their fantastie tricks, from 1841 to 1847, 
and thus prepared the way for these monstrous aberrations and 
backslidings which have had the effect of giving even courage to the 
silly fool of Rome, and which have induced him and his advisers to 
think that England is prepared to receive Papal legates and cardinals, 
as ia the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Now that the Times has at 
length discovered the evil it loses no time in suggesting a remedy. 
But a remedy more monstrous, more silly, and more wicked, never 

roceeded even from the Vatican itselfin its worst days. The remedy 
is, that the spiritual aggression of this silly and besotted Pope “should 
be met by the British Government with due vigour, not in England, 
bat in Italy.” A more naked, abominable, and unwise incitement to 
interfere in the domestic concerns of a foreign state, because a foreign 
state has interfered in ours, never appeared eveninthe Twmnes. The 
Noble Lord at the head of the Foreign Office, with all his faults of in- 
terference and intermedding, is not so silly or so insane as to follow 
such eviland truly inimical counsel as this. We have nothing to do 
with Rome, and we want to have nothing to do with Rome. But if 
Rome meddles with the prerogative of our Queen, or the rights or liber- 
ties of the Protestants—aye, or of the Roman Catholics of Great Bri- 
trin and [reland—the people of these realms will know how toresist the 
impudent, offensive, and intermeddling intrusion, without going to the 
Vatican or the Quirinal, as suggested by the Times. There are other 
aspects of this subject which we must regard more narrowly in a day 
or two.—London Herald. 





the portrait of Mr. Milner Gibson, M.P.—As a speculation, Mr. Ag- 
new, who, we believe, gave Herbert 1,200 guineas for his picture, 
would doubtless have done mnch better, if oe eagreving could have 
pub before the fervour of a large’class-of admirers of the 
league had had time to cool : for there are doubtless many who in 1847 
would have readily purchased the engraving, but who now feel no such 
inclination. Nor is this from any waning attachment to the principles 
of free trade ; but rather from having no longer that overwrought ad- 
miration—shall we say hero worskip ?—for the chief men of the league, 
and for its council collectively, which possessed them at the period to 
which we refer. But these are matters apart from a consideration of 
the merits of the picture and the engraving ; and we will only add that 
to those who would possess, in one picture, upwards of 50 portraits of 
councillors of the league, this engraving, which is one of immense la- 
bour, and is executed ina most satisfactory style, offers them at a com- 
paratively moderate pa an opportunity, which in all probability can 
never again occur, of gratifying their inclination.—Manchester paper. 


—— @——___ 


THE VOICE OF PROTESTANTISM. 


Now that the people of England begin to he aroused at the monstrous 
and unjustifiable pretensions of the Church of Rome to the exercise of 
temporal power in these realms, and to evince a determination to resist 
the insolent assumption to the death, that consistent journal the Times, 
which, for the last two-and-thirty months, has abetted sacerdotal des- 
potism in every corner of Europe—that consistent Times, which sent 
‘our own” priest and police-inspired correspondent to Rome to malign 
the Provisional Government, and to aid and abet a government of car- 
dinals, of monks, and of priests—that consistent Times, which received 
the Puseyite and puling correspondence of Mr. Baillie Cochrane on the 
subject of Papal mummeries, so lately as April or May of the present 
year—that consistent Times, which even more recently, indeed within 
the last fortnight, dedicated a column of fdouble-leaded matter to the 
history ef the creation of 14 new cardinals, with all the nauseous un- 
manly mummeries and disgusting details—that very same Times, so 
Puseyite, and therefore Popish at heart, for any year these nine years 
past, seeing now how the wind lies in this our city of London—and 
seeing that the goad honest people of England will stand no popish 
tricks and no exploded doctrines of the middle ages—that respectable 
mercantile Times, which suits itself to the market of opinion, and ad- 
justs its articles accordingly—is now, we perceive, very wroth and in- 
dignaut with Pio Nono for promoting Cardinal Wiseman, and for thus 
exhibiting a desire to revive the Romish hierarchy. 

But the convenient anger of our contemporary knows no bounds, and 
his well-feigned horror and disgust no limit of vehement expression, 
when he further learns that twelve Romish bishops are designated for 
twelve new sees that his Holiness deigns to erect for the edification of 
our most ignorant, most heathen, and most un-Popish people. Alas ! 

r Times ! Our contemporary must have indeed been sorely pressed, 
not merely from without, but from within also, ere he consented to pen 
the lines contained in his Saturday’s article. For it is a well-under- 
stood rule of law, ‘‘ that he who wills the means wills the end,” and for 
now nearly two years—indeed from that memorable night when pro- 
tected under the robe of Countess Spaur (formerly Mrs. Dodwell) Pius 
IX. fled from the Vatican—the object of the Times, at which our con- 
temporary has striven with might and with main, has been to get the 
well-fed Pontiff back again, with all his ecclesiastical, clerical, and pon- 
tifical bag and baggage, with his keys, with his crozier, and with his 
ring, with his mummeries, with his Smonkeries and Agnus Dei, with 
his scapularies, rosaries, and wonderful moving-eyed virgins of Rimini 
—with everything, in a word, but the Book of God and of life—with 
everything but improved secular government and constitutional insti- 
tutions. And now, having got the dear, fat, well-fed Pope back again 
in his Palace of the Quirinal, packed up and surrounded by his conclave 
of Italian-bred cardinals and camerlingos, our contemporary is won- 
derfally surprised that his Holiness plays the real Pope—that he really 

tes—and seems in earnest, and desires to pull down every other 
church than his own, and on the ruins of each and all other churches 
to erect the spiritual despotism and darkness of Rome, proudly ,pre- 
dominant, persecutingly itolerant, and arrogantly triumphant. 

This surprise on the part of our contemporary indicates either the 
most ingenuous simplicity or the most marvellous and utter unacquain- 
tance with the history of the P As the Papacy was, so it is, 
and ever must continue so long as the religion of Rome endures. In 
all that Pius IX. has done since he has been restored by French Repub- 
lican bayonets he has been putatly consistent—perfectly true to the 
instincts of priest and of Pope—perfectly true to the traditions of 
Popery and of the Papacy from the earliest time. The inconsistency 


ee 
THE FRENCH LAWS ON THE PRESS. 


The Journal des Débats, of two or three days since, made a very true 
remark the foundation of a singularly false conclusion. After observ 
ing that English jurisprudence clings servilely to the letter of the law, 
and that the legists of France make it their business to discover its 
spirit, the writer proceeded to infer that the new enactment against 
the Press would be absolutely intolerable in London, while under an 
equitable application of its provisions, it might possibly be endurable 
in Paris. e leave the comtroversy, as to the abstract merits of the 
English and French systems,with the hint, that each might borrow 
with advantage from the characteristics of the other; but we must ex- 
press our strong dissent from the notion that a law requiring the sig- 
nature of articles in a journal would operate with greater severity in 
England than in France. It might be urged, with much greater plausi- 
bility, that such a law would be a mere dead letter in the English 
statute book. We do not mean to say that any great difficulty would 
be experienced in compelling the appearance of the English newspapers 
with a Christian and surname attached to each article or paragraph, 
but we are quite unable to see what guarantee could be provided of the 
authenticity of the signature, or in what manner the affili:tion of an 
article or an individual guiltless of its production could be brought 
home to the real or to the putative parent. Will any one suggest to us 
the form of an Act of Parliament which should enforce the signature 
of the right article by the right man? How would the draftsman at- 
tain his purpose unless he were to invent a machinery so inquisitorial 
that in no state of public opinion, however exceptionally morbid, it 
would for a moment be tolerated; and unless he were to reverse what 
are now the settled first principles of English jurisprudence in arrang- 
ing the procedure on the indictment of a supposed offender? The secu- 
rity of English journalists, against a blow imitated from M. de Tinguy’s 


yers, than on the potency of certain maxims which have not only forced 
themselves into our law, but which are engrafted upon the character of 
our people, and have become necessities of their fashion of thinking. 
The merciful axiom of our jurisprudence which throws the burden of 
proof on the prosecution, and which shields the accused by the pre- 
sumption of innocence, would conclusively defeat an attempt to wring 
thé“Secret of authorship from an unwilling writer. - It isa safeguard 
for which we have no peculiar reason to thank either the wisdom of our 
ancestors or the clemency of our legists. It is simply the result of pain- 
ful experience. The Eaglish nation has suffered much at the hands of 
its Governments ; and upon its emancipation from each successive stage 
of tyranny, it has extemporized a new rule to protect it against the re- 
curreuce of the latest of its wrongs. But the French codes have always 
appeared to us to be constructed on the principle that Governments 
are necessarily and perpetually beneficient. 

The annoyance from which the French journals are just now suffering 
is a direct consequence of the very characteristic of French jurispru- 
dence on which the Journal des Débats seems disposed to set an over- 
whelming value. An undue disregard of the letter, from a pretended 
respect to the spirit, not only governs the interpretation of laws in 
France, but affects legislation most injuriously. The habit of couching 
enactments in vague and loose phraseology, which flows immediately 
from it, make judges occasionally oppressive and senators always care- 
less. The spirit of M. de Tinguy’s,amendment demands the annoyance 
of French journalism. The letter requires the signature of all ** arti- 
cles of discussion” by their author. One of the law officers, taking the 
spirit, we presume, as his guide to the letter, has construed “ articles 
of discussion” to mean articles in which conclusions are drawn from 
facts. Can this learned person have reflected on the true scope of his 
definition? On examining the double sheet which forms our yester- 
day’s impression, we have made up our minds that, in about two-thirds 
of the matter imprinted on it there are to be found conclusions inextri- 
cably connected with facts. If the rule were to be inexorably applied, 
it is incredible what difficulty the most innocent-looking paragraph 
would have in escaping from it. The correspondent who informs us of 
the continued fineness of the weather in the north of Scotland, and 
thence infers that her majesty will be able to carry out her inteation 
of travelling from Balmoral on October 10, draws a conclusion, und 
must sign. Not even our obituary would be safe. We caught sight, 
the other day, of a notice which, after stating that a lamented lady had 
lived in the charity and died with the aspirations of a Christian, went 
on to presume that she was in the enjoyment of celestial bliss. The 
afflicted writer would have to authenticate his hopes by his signature. 
Why our very advertisements would have to be penned like a special 
verdict. Our appreciation of the purely material obstacles which for- 
bid the imposition of similar restrictions in England, has hitherto kept 





amendment, rest much less on anythingin the temper of English law- |’ 





ries have plunged with considerable zest and zeal. We believe that a 
measure ne tp to the new French law would be utterly impracti- 
cable on our side of the Straits, and any interest we may feel in the 
questions it raises is therefore exclusively speculative. But we still 
adhere to the opinion which we early expressed, that M. de Tinguy’s 
legislation is vicious in principle, and nothing that we have read from 
English pens—the French journals are hostile to the change without 
an exception—has materially modified our impressions. 

We may be permitted to pass by the amusing assertion which has 
been hazarded in one quarter, that an enactment of the description in 
question would be perfectly innocent, since every respectable English 
journalist is as well ascertained by the tone of his articles as if he ac- 
tually signed them In fact, this argument puts us to the painful al- 
ternative of either disclaiming our own respectability, or forgetting the 
innumerable mystifications which have been practised on the public, as 
to the authorship of our productions. The residue of the apologies re- 
cently advanced—we may mention that an evehing contemporary has 
arrayed them with great skill—resolve themselves into the single po- 
sition which M. de Tinguy developed in the French Assembly, that so- 
ciety, as against the journalist, has a right to some security for the 
good faith and wholesome morality of the counsel which he supplies. 
The safeguard demanded is supposed to be found in the publicity given 
to his name. But, under the existing system, the public has a far 
higher and surer guarantee at its command than the prohibition of se- 
crecy. [t has the same remedy which it wields against the dealer who 
offers it vitiated sugar or spurious tea. Caveat emptor. Don’t buy 
the newspaper whose rage cay you suspect. If you point to examples 
of perfidy or ruffianism in the English press the answer is the success 
of those who openly vend the deleterious matter. Society can have no 
right to a higher standard of taste or morality than the one which it 
continues to patronize. A more specious form of the same objection 
occurs when it is urged, that to be emancipated from the restraints of 
public opinion is good for no man, however brilliantly endowed and 
however naturally upright. There is, of course, much weight in the 
argument when put nakedly, and we acknowledge that it would be 
most difficult to answer it, if it were certain that society would visit 
nothing on the journalist but the sins of his pen. But would the vigi- 
lant enemies of the man who should step forward as the general zoilus 
content themselves with exposing his illogicalities and rebuking his 
injustice? One writer is ill-tempered Another isill-born. Another 
is unhappy in his domestic relations. These are features far more sa- 
lient than inaccuracies of thought or style, and who can doubt for a 
moment that they are those of which the mass of mankind would be sure 
to lay hold? Whenever the Whigs felt themselves particularly stung 
by the eloquence of Canning, they went about repeating that he was the 
son of a play-actress—and there used to be a tradition that, after a pe- 
culiarly brilliant speech, a paper to this effect was always wafered up 
over the fire-place at Brookes’s. The truth is, that in a society like 
ours, with its multiplicity of conventional decorums and its hierarchy 
of grades, public opinion would allow a journatist to be discredited for 
a hundred faults which have nothing to do with his capacity for giving 
advice. It is idle to object that, if this were true, the members of the 
Legislature might as well hoid their tongues. Parliament is respecta- 
ble, because it makes laws and enforces them. We of the Press are a 
Parliament whose proceedings are all speeches, and our present sys- 
tem affords our best security for gaining a hearing.—Lon. Chronicle. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU AND ANIMAL MESMERISM. 


(From the Eastern Counties Herald.) 


The current number of the Zoist contains three instances of mesmeric 
effect produced upon animals by the ordinary process of manipulation. 
This is a new branch of the mesmeric science, and as such is entitled 
to some notice. The first case is communicated by the Duke of Marl- 
borough, who, in 1843, operated upon a yard-dog *‘ so savage and fero- 
cious no one dare approach him, and in three minutes had him fast a- 
sleep, his last sigh being a deep growl.” His Grace afterwards opera- 
ted upon another savage watch-dog at Blenheim, and “in about 15 
minutes he ran into his kennel and hid his eyes from the manipulati 
process—growling, snarling, and barking most furiously, notwithstand- 
ing.” The Duke then went to work again, the dog being ten times 
more furious than before, and in 46 minutes ‘had him soquiet, oppres- 
sed, and stupid, that he drop his nose several times in the mud 
around his kennel, and kept shutting and opening his eyes.” The Rev. 
T. Bartlett, of Kingstone, near Ganterbury, furnishes the second cage, 
and tells how, in the autumn of 1837, when descending a mountain in 
Westmoreland,a bellowing bull approached the fence which confined him 
in the roadside field, and evidently wanted to cultivatea closer ac- 
quaintance with the rev. gentleman. Mr. Bartlett, apprehensive that 
the bull might leap the fence, and declining the chance of being fixed 
upon the horns of a dilemma, approached the excited animal (being of 
course on the rightside of the hedge) and “ looked him steadily in the 
face.” In about a minute, says the possessor of the charming power, 
‘*a twinkling of the eyelids arose, very similarto that of a human 
subject at an early stage of mesmeric influence. After, probably, three 
or four minutes, the eyes gradually closed, and the bull remained quiet, 
and appeared to be as immovable as if he had been chiselled by the 
hand of the sculptor.” The transition from his previously excited 
state to his position of perfect immovability was (adds the manipulator) 
indeed most striking. ‘‘ I could not but feel thankful that all danger 
from the bull was now past, and after looking at his fixed form for a few 
minutes more, I descended the remainder of the mountain, and did not 
stop to wake him.” The third and last instance differs from the pre- 
ceding two, inasmuch as mesmeri sm was in this case used for the cure 
of a cow, when, to use a phrase applied generally to humanity, it had 
been ‘‘ given over by the faculty.” Dr Elliotson had written to Miss 
Martineau to know the particulars of the cure said to have been effect- 
ed by her, and in the following letter the amiable authoress tell her 
own story :— 

‘* Bolton, near Skipton, Aug. 19. 

** Dear Dr. Elliotson,—Your note has just reached me, having been 
forwarded from home. The story of the cow is this:—One very hot 
evening in July I took some young cousins to see my stock; and I saw 
small pail half full of blood at the door of the cow-house During my 
absence that day, my cow, Ailsie, had been taken violently ill, so that 
the servants had sent to Rydal for the cow-doctor, who had bled her and 
given her strong medicines. This had been done some hours before I 
saw her; and the doctor had said that if she was not much relieved be- 
fore his evening visit he was sure she would die. There were no signs 
of relief in any way when I saw her at 7 o’clock, nor when the doctor 
came soon after 8. He said she should not recover, and it was a chance 
if she lived till morning. At 10 she was worse, and, to be sure, no 
creature could appear ina more desperate state. She was struggling 
for breath, quivering, choking, and all in a flame of fever. Her eyes 
were starting, her mouth and nostrils dry, and her functions suspended, 
as they had been all day. ’ 

** It occurred to me then to have her mesmerised ; but, I am afraid, I 
was rather ashamed. The man knew nothing whatever about mesmer- 
ism, except the fact that I had once done it with success to his sister. 
I believe he had not the remotest idea what was done, or what was 
meant. 

«I desired him to come up to the house at 12 o’clock and let me know 
Ailsie’s state. As Isat during those two hours, I remembered how I 
had known cats affected by mesmerism, and how Sullivan, the whisper- 
er, tamed vicious horses, and Catlin learned from the Indians how to 
secure buffalo calves by what seemed clearly to be mesmerism: and I 
determined to try it upon the cow if by midnight she proved to be past 
the power of medicine. j 

“At midnight I went down and found that there was no improvement 
or promise of any. I then directed the man to mesmerise her, and show- 
ed him how. He was to persevere till he saw some decided change in 
making passes along the spine, from the head to the tail, and also across 
the chest, as she laboured more dreadfully than ever in her prernag: 
Within a few minutes her breathing became easier, her eyes less wild, 
her mouth moist, and before morning she was relieved in all ways. 

‘‘ The first news [ heard was of the astonishment of the Rydal doctor, 
who cameearly, without an idea that she could be alive. He exclaimed 
that he had ‘ never thought to see her alive again;’ that ‘it was good 
£10 in Miss Martineau’s pocket,’ and so forth. One thing struck me 
much. My man called to me as I was in the garden, and asked me to 
come and see how ‘ Ailsie fare to go to sleep like,’ when he mesmerised 
her ; and it really was curious to see how her eyes grew languid and 
gradually closed under the treatment. ’ 

« This is not all. Towards moon, I was told that Ailsie had relapsed, 
and was almost as bad as ever. I went down, and saw that it was so, 
and’ ordered an hour’s mesmerising again. The relief was as striking 
as before, and in two hours more she was out of danger, and has been 


us aloof from a controversy into which one or two of our contempora- | very well since. 
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“J foresee how such a story may be ridiculed; but I perceive how 
important it is that we should gather some facts about the power of 
mesmerism over brutes, not only for truth’s and humanity’s sake, but 
because the establishment of a few such facts would dispose of the ob- 
jection that the results of mesmerism are all imagination. I am fond 
ofmy cow, and stand up for her good qualities, but I cannot boast of 

maginative faculty in her. A cow morhidly imaginative is a new 
idea, I velieve. If it is true that the greatest chymist in the world says 
that he must believe if he saw a baby mesmerised, I would ask him 
whether a cow, or a cat, or a vicious horse, would not do as well. 

«If my cows are ever ill again, I will try the experiment with great 
care, and let you know the result. I may mention that some of my 
neighbours were aware of the desperate illness of the cow, and of her 
doctor’s astonishment at her recovery. We did not tell the doctor how 
we interfered with his patient, and I dare say he has not heard of it at 
this hour ; but others of my neighbours were deeply interested in the 
story, and wished it could be made known. To this I can have no ob- 
jection, as I do not mind a laugh, and should be glad to save the life of 
even a single cow. 

“Tam, dear Dr. Elliotson, yours truly, 
“Harrier MARTINEAU.” 





THE KILMABRECK QUARRY. 


The name of this place will, perhaps, be familiar to many of our 
readers. It is frequently mentioned in the proceedings of the Dock 
Committee, being the source whence all supplies of granite blocks and 
paving stones for the dock quays are derived, Kilmabreck is situate 
near Blackeraig, in Galloway, and has of late years become a place of 
some importance. The quarry was opened about twenty years ago; 
and the clergyman of the parish gives the following interesting a 
tion of the modus operandi:—‘‘ The working of this quarry in 1834 
cost nearly 15,000/., including rent and tonnage of vessels, &c. It is 
wrought in three breasts, about thirty feet high each, the one above 
and behind the other. The operations are conducted with muc' skill 
and regularity. At one time powder was very much employed in this 
work; fifty, sixty, and as high as seventy pounds were used in one blast. 
These explosions were felt and heard at a considerable distance, as the 
slight shocks of an earthquake. The use of powder, however, except 
in opening up corners, has been for some time entirely given up. Blast- 

was found to shake and frequently to destroy some of the finest 
blocks. Drills, wedges, crowbars, sledge-hammers, and cranes, are 
now principally used in quarrying even the largest masses ; und it is 
truly astonishing to see with what facility even mountains can be re- 
moved by handicraft. In the quarry the rocks are stratified. The strata 
are perpendicular, and vary in thickness from nine inches to five feet. 
When a mass is to be separated wedges are introduced between the 
strata, and are driven down with sledge-hammers until a separation is 
effected. A large crowbar, well manned, is then applied to throw down 
the mass to the bottom of the quarry. This accomplished, the next 
thing is to cat up the stone into blocks as large as the materials will 
admit of; and this part of the work is, perhaps, the most interesting 
process of the whole. ‘he rude and unshapely mass may be five feet 
thick, and ten or twelve feet long, and must be cut into the form of a 
parallelogram, to fit with mathematical precision its own appointed 
lace in the docks. Holes are bored four or five inches deep, with a 
rill or junper, and me or nine inches apart, in the line the stone is 
to be split. A block of fourteen tons is svon cut to the size and shape 
required, by the power of ‘the plug and feather.” When a hole has 
been bored of the required depth, two wedges are introduced into the 
hole, with the thick end down, and by driving the one in the centre, 
the combined power of three wedges is thus obtained, and made to bear 
every hole, and thus split the stone. A few holes charged 

with plug and feather will be found sufficient to split a very large stone. 


- In splitting granite in this way the quarrymen are careful to place the 


holes and wedges parallel with the reed or grain of the stone. This 
arrangement renders the process comparatively easy ; and the skilful 
workmen can shape their blocks and paving-stones with as much com- 
fort as if they were cutting wood in a saw-mill. As a proof of the ex- 
traordinary power of the ‘ plug and feather,’ it may be stated, upon 
the authority of the present skilful overseer, that masses of 500 tons 
are sometimes lifted or removed by their aid.” Thereis a comparatively 
narrow ridge of granite rock running parallel with the shore from 
Cree-town to the entrance of Fleet Bay, and which is probably con- 
nected with the great mass of the same formation of which Cairnsmore 
forms the western side, though divided on the surface by a stratum of 
The situation of the quarry has thus been well chosen ; 
or the blocks, when cut and shapen, are sanmnported by ashort railway 
to the shore below, and there shipped in vessels belonging to the Dock 
Trustees, who have a little fleet of what are called ** stone boats” con- 
tinually sailing betwixt Wigtown Buy and the Mersey.—Liverpool 
Mercury. 





A Proposep FiexisLe BreAKkWaTeR.—On Tuesday a meeting was 
held at the Town-hall to take into consideration the practicability of 
applying Mr. Smith’s yielding breakwater to Brighton. Mr. Wilkinson 
actedaschairman. Mr. Smith briefly explained hisplan. Any object, 
he said, however fragile, might exist with safety in the roughest sea, if 
unmoored and capable of being carried hither and thither by the 
waves. Such was the principle of his breakwater; it was screwed to 
piles similar to those of the pier, but was flexible and waved back- 
ward and forward with the motion of the water in such a manner that 
though offering every resistance, it seemed to offer none, and incurred 
no danger. In fine weather it was perfectly quiescent ; and even ina 
storm the links by which it was connected were so few that compara- 
tively trifling friction was produced, and consequently its durability 
might be reckoned on. It might be made of timber or wrought iron. 
It would afford anchorage alike for 3-deckers and the smallest boats. 
The advantages it offered must be obvious. It would give Brighton the 
advantage of being a harbour town, it would protect and increase its 
fishery, it would make it a rival to Ryde as a yachting station, and 
would be an ornament and a defence to the coast. The proposal could 
be easily carried into effect, and thereby cause persons to pass through 
Brighton to the Great Exhibition of 1851. Such a chance as that for 
reimbursing the money to be expended on it might not occur again for 
years. The expense would be about 120,000/. a mile in round numbers. 
—Mr, Thornton, Mr. Wilde (who said he preferred the plan to his 
own), Mr. Bass, Mr. Mowbray, Mr. C. Burrows, Mr. Ricardo, Mr. 
Goulty, Mr. Goodall, and Mr. Thorncroft, all spoke on the question, 
each taking the side of the advantages of breakwaters in general 
and of this in particular. Eventually, three resolutions were passed, 
expressive of the advantage and durability of a breakwater at Brighton, 
that the desiga and model produced and explained by Mr Smith ap- 
peared to offer great facilities for the accomplishinent of the desir ed 
object, and that acommittee be appointed to consider the subject, con- 
fer with such parties as they might think expedient, and report to a 
vestry meeting. Here for the present the matter rests.—Brighton 
Guardian, September 26th. 


ARRIVAL oF Powers’s Srarve or CaAtHoun.—The U. S revenue 
cutter Morris, Lieut. Martins and Mr. Johnson’s yacht Twilight, are 
anchored off Hamilton avenue ferry, Brooklyn, where they have just 
arrived from Fire Island. On the deck of the latter, shrouded by the 
national colours, is Power's statue of the deceased statesman, John C. 
Calhoun, recently recovered, by extraordinary exertion, from the wreck 
of the ship E/izabeth. Yesterday, the Collector »f the port, and a 
large party of ladies and gentiemen, visited the yatch for the purpose 
of seeing this justly celebrated piece of statuary. The flags of both 
vessels are hung at half mast. he statue still remains unmoved in 
the box, as originally enclosed; but is more injured than was at first 
reported. The figure is of the life size, clothed with the Roman toga 
and sandals. The right arn points towards a scroll held in the lett 
hand, on which is written the word “Constitution.” The left arm was 
repre.cnted by the artist as reposing on a palmetto tree, but, unfor- 
tunately, the arm, as far as the elbow and the hand, with the portion 
of the scroll it grasped, have been broken off and lost. Much effort 
was made to secure them, but in vain. The first joint of the thumb, 
only, was found in the box. It bears the mark of a heavy blow, and 
the presumption is, that the injury was caused by a fall of the marble 
upon it, with which the vessel was partially laden. Other than this, 
the statue is perfect, and stainless. Itis indeed a beautiful work of 
art. The cold stone seems instinct with life. If we rightly recollect, 
it weighs twenty-two hundred pounds. The box closing it is formed 
of a double thickness of plank, strongly bound with iron, and is also 
very heavy. The whole was buried three feet in the sand, and its re- 
covery is almost a miracle. It was only by building around it a cof- 
fer-dam, and removing the sand surrounding the box by the use of a 

ving apparatus. After prolonged and wearisome exertion, a chain 
was finally placed beneath it, when it was taken on board. The ves- 
sels’ crews gave expression to their joy by exclamations and huzzas. 








This was a week ago last Wednesday, three months after the labour re - 
sulting thus fortunately was commenced. Those instrumental in ef- 
fecting the recovery, are certainly deserving of much praise. The 
statue is to be forwarded to Charleston, by the Southerner, to-morrow. 
—Journal of Commerce, Nov. 8. 





Sreps rrom THE Stace To THE DrawinG-Room.—The first per- 
son among the *‘ gentry” whochose a wife from the stage was Martin 
Folkyes, the antiquary,a man of fortune, who, about the year 1713, 
married Lucretia Bradshaw, the representative of Farquhar’s heroines. 
A contemporary writer styles her ‘‘ one of the greatest and most pro- 
mising genii of her time,” and assigns ‘“‘ her prudent and exemplary 
conduct” as the attraction that won the learned antiquary. The next 
actress whose husband moved in elevated rank was Anastasia Robin- 
son, the singer. The great Lord Peterborough, the hero of the Span- 
ish war, the friend of Pope and Swift, publicly acknowledged Anasta- 
sia as his Countess in 1735. Subsequently, about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, Lavinia Bestweck, the original Polly Peachum. 
became Duchess of Bolton. Thenext on record was Miss Linley’s mar- 
riage with Sheridan, one of the most romantic episodes in theatrical 
unions ; and, before the eighteenth century closed, Elizabeth Farren,a 
perfect gentlewoman, became Countess of the proudest Earlin England, 
the representative of the Stanleys. She was Lord Derby’s second con- 
sort, and mother of the present Countess of Wilton. In 1807 the beau- 
tiful Miss Searle became the wife of Robert Heathcote, Esq., brother of 
Sir Gilbert Heathcote, Bart., and in the same year Louisa Brunton 
was married to the late Earl Craven. Her son is now Earl Craven, 
and her niece, Mrs. Yates, the actress, still exhibits the dramatic ge- 
nius of the Brunton pene. The Beggar’s Opera again conferred a 
coronet: Mary Catharine Bolton’s impersonation of ‘* Polly Peachum” 
captivated Lord Thurlow. She was married to his Lordship in 1813. 
In more recent times the most fascinating of our actresses, Miss 0’ Neill, 
wedded Sir William Wrixton Beecher, Bart. ; Miss Foote, the Earl of 
Harrington; Miss Stephens, the Earl of Essex; and Mrs. Nisbet Sir 
William Boothby, Bart. It has been remarked that the conduct of 
each one of these ladies in her wedded life was unexceptionable.— 





ExrraorpiInary Human Curiosities.—Mr. 8. B. Knox arrived at 
the Tremont House yesterday with ,two Kaana Children, a boy and a 
girl, of an almost extinct race of Central America. They are the most 
outré looking objects ever brought to this country ; but they are “* na- 
teral humans,” notwithstanding that their appearance at the first 
glance is rather against them. The Boy is 32 inches in height, and 
weighs 16 pounds, and, in the opinion of Dr. Gilman Watts, of New 
York, is about 10 years of age. The girl is 28 inches in height, weighs 
igen and is supposed to de about 8 years of age. 

heir heads are not larger than anew born infant's, and they may 
be almost said to bedestitute of foreheads, while their noses are finely 
developed, straight, and long, and project at a well-defined angle. Their 
eyes are full, dark and lustrous. Their heads are covered with strong, 
dark hair, which descends forward nearly to the eyebrows. The face is 
very sharp, the upper lip projecting, and the chin receding in a cor- 
responding degree. Notwithstanding the almost entire absence of fore- 
head, there is not in the profile view the least resemblance to the Si- 
mii tribe. 

They are said to belong to the surviving remnant of an ancien t order 
of priesthood, called Kaanas, which, by constant intermarriage within 
their own caste, has dwindled down to a few individuals, diminutive in 
stature, and imbecile in intellect. Their heads and faces resemble ex- 
actly the figures on the bas-reliefs on the temple ruins described in Ste- 
vens’s Central America. 

They are orphans, and, at the close ofa war between two of the Aztec 
tribes, fell into the hands of a traveller named Hammond. They are 
lively, playful and affectionate, but all attempts to teach them a word 
of English have thus far proved unsuccessful ; but they occasionally 
utter a few gibberish sounds.—Boston Post. 





Toronto Statistics.—The customs revenue of Canada West, to the 
31st of October, amounts to $2,083,608, being an increase on the like 
period of last year of $866,176. At the present rate of increase, the 
provincial revenue of 1850 will exceed that of 1849 by $3,440,000. 





TRIPLER HALL. 


ADAME ANNA BISHOP’S FOURTH GRAND SACRED CONCERT 

will take place on Sunday Evening next, November 10th, to begin at half- 
past seveno'clocs, The performance onthe same magnificent scale as before, The most 
Papoelor, numerous, and stupendous Orchestra ever assembled together in this country. 
Grand Chorus. Under the superintendence of Mr. Lyster. 





Programme. 


PART I. 
THE WHOLE OF ROSSINI’S STABAT MATER, 
Preceded by Mercadante’s splendid Overture to the above great composition. 

PART I. 

Selections from the the works of HANDEL, CHERUBINI; DONIZETTI’S Choral 

Overture to the Martyrs, SHUBERT’S Ave Maria, HANDEL’S celebrated Bird Song, 

MEYERBEER’S Coronation March, from the Prophet. 
With Double Orchestra, first time in this country. 
The performance under the soie Direction of MR. BOCHSA. 

Tickets, 50 Cents eaeh, to all parts of the Hall, to be had at the Music Stores, 
Hotels, and at the Hall. 

Seats can be secured in the Grand Tier only, without any extra charge, at the Music Stores 
of Messrs. Guild & Co., 297 Broadway and of Messrs. Kerkseig & Breusing, 421 
Brosdway ; also, at the Hall, the whole of Saturday, Nov.9th, and on Sunday, 10th, from 1 
to 2, and from 4tothe evening. 

Sacred performance to commence at8 o'clock, and on t of the i 
of persons attending these Classical Concerts, doors to open at five o’clock. 





2: coacourse 








ITALIAN OPERA—ASTOR PLACE. 
SATURDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 9th, willbe performed Bellini’s Grand Opera, 


NORMA. 
NOrma .ocee.cseccrecee © -cecceees Coe cecccccececcsocecces Signorina Parodi 
BOUAORE 20000 cocccccccccccccccccccccccoescocccccsccescce Signor Lorini 
BIG... .000 coved: coccccsccccoces scces coecce ceccees Signorina Patti 
Oroves0 ..00s0ee0008 PITTITTTITITTTITTTiTiir irre Signor Novelli 
Conluctor and Director.........seeseee eee MAX MARETZEK. 
TROBE. cccccccccccveseccccccdpechesessnepecs MR. KREUTZER. 


Prices of Admission—Secured seats, Parque:te and Boxes, $2.50 
and Boxes, on the evening of performauce, $2, 
6 3-4, to commence at 7 1-2 o,clock. 


) Admission to Parquetie 
Aupuiheatre, 50 cents. Doors open at 





GRAND CONCERT. 


ERD. EDOUARD DOCTOR, and MADAME LOUISE DOCTOR, (Pianists from Vien 
na,) will have the honour of givinga GRAND INSTRUMENTAL AND VOCAL 
CONCERT, atthe Tripler Hall, oo V/ednesday Evening, Nov. 20, 1850. 
Vocal Performers, Mrs. LODER, and Miss D& LUCE. 


Tickets Fifty Cents. Particulars in future advertisements. 








MARRIED.—At Philadelphia, 5th instant, by Rev. Albert Barnes, FREDERICK R 
STARR, Esq. , of Montreal, Canada, to Miss HENRIETTA MARIA, daughter of John M- 
Atwood, of the former city. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 110 1-4 a 110 3-4, 








FEB ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 1850. 











Mr. W. Cleveland has commenced a journey through New Brunswick and No. 
va Scotia, on the business-of this office. We commend him to the kind attention 
of our friends. Mr. John Dever and Mr. J. Nimmo of Toronto, are also on our list 
of travelling Agents. ; 











The new Cunard Steam Ship, 4/rica, Captain Lang, arrived here 
yesterday morning, after a very boisterous passage. She has brought 
the mail of the 26th ult. 

Of domestic news the papers are still barren, and the writers are 
mainly turning their attention to questions directly or indirectly con- 
nected with social improvement. An exception is, however, to be 
found in the interminable Schleswig-Holstein dispute, the interest in 
it being for the moment transferred from the field to the Cabinet. On 
the 24th ult. the following article appeared in the Times, and caused 
a slight temporary depression of the public funds. 


The Cabinet, which would not otherwise have assembled till the 6th 
of next month, met yesterday, at a very short notice, on a question of 
considerable urgency. The disgraceful conduct of Prussia in helpin 
to protract the Schleswig-Holsteia war, not only in spite of a treaty o 





peace with Denmark, but actually under cover of the treaty, and by 





means of it, has led to a very natural—we might almost sa 
—consequence. The Governments of Russia ond of Prowse bate joins. 
ly proposed to the Government of this country that the three powers 
shall peremptorily require Prussia to fulfil her recent engagement with 
Schleswig-Holstein army. In the event of Prussia hesitating to com- 
ply with this reasonable demand, Russia and France are prepared to 

ack it, not by an unprofitable march to the territory al so. dispute, 
but in a way more congenial to their tastes, by an invasion of the Sile- 
sian provinces of Prussia on the one side, and the Rhenish on the other. 
In the first instance, however, they require the co-operation of Eng- 
land in the remonstrance with Prussia, without which they are not 
prepared to move at present. The answer of the British Government 
may perhaps be anticipated. Itdeclinesto join with Russ'a and France 
in such @ note as we have described, but proposes that all three pow- 
ers shall ——s remonstrate with Prussia on her present breach of 
faith with the Danish Government. Whether their triple remonstrances 
will be of more avail than all the rest of the diplomacy that has been 
lavished on this affair is a question on which we will not venture to 
give an opinion. = 

The interests of justice and of order reqrire that Prussia should be 
compelled to desist from a course dangerous to the faith of treaties and 
the peace of the world ; nor is it likely that a weak Government under 
popular influence will listen to a mere verbal expostulation. It is too 
possible that the court of Berlin may yet have to endure the indignity 
of a menace, and no respectable power will threaten where it is not also 
ready to execute its threats. But the administration of justice and or- 
der ought to be clear even from the suspicion of interested motives if 
it is to have any moral weight, or even the most moderate success. To 
check the designs of Prussia by forwarding the designs of Russia and 
France is not furthering justice, but substituting one act of injustice 
for another, and making one underhand wrong a pretence for two mani- 
fest outr There is a want of logic in the whole proposition. What 
have the Rhenish provinces and Silesia to do with the Schleswig-Hol- 
stein affair, already sufficiently complicated on its own merits? The 
motive is intelligible enough. Both Russia and France have latel 
been doing some knight-errantry of a most thankless and eable 
character, and it is very natural they should begin to think Europe ra- 
ther in their debt. 

The two provinces we have mentioned would be very appropriate 
guerdons for our two great conservative neighbours at St. P. urgh 
and Paris. There is a necessity, too, under which all Presidents and 
Consuls unfortunately labour. If they wish to be re-elected, or to 
have a name in history, they must mark their brief tenure of office with 
some glorious feat or valuable acquisition. With Col and Co- 
blentz occupied by French troops, Louis Napoleon would be safe for 
another four years, at least, and be able to dispense with half the gar- 
rison of Paris. But it is not so easy to say when and where the matter 
would end, and whether the judicial mutilation of Prussia at both her 
extremities would be the last act of the drama. Germany would - 
bably be more alive to the claims of national sympathy than of public 
justice, and even Austria, notwithstanding her tremendous obligations, 
inight not be able to resist an appeal to the common fatherland. 

That such an offer should be made to the British Government, and 
that such results as we have alluded to should be brought within the 
compass of possibility, is enough to mark the very serious character of 
the part which Prussia is now playi The multitude of all countries 
invariably measure the acts of a nation solely by its end, and if the 
end is to their taste, they think the means sufficiently sacred. Of 
course, therefore, so glorious an end as the rescue of Schleswig-Hols- 
tein from the Danish yoke will be held to justify the interference of all 
Germany in the quarrel. But, if nationality is a fact and independence 
a blessing, faith is something more than either, for it is a duty. There 
was an armistice, which was concluded by a ireaty of e between 
Prussia and Denmark. Forthwith, on the signing of that treaty, Prus- 
sia released from military service hosts of officers and privates, who, i 
was notorious, were desirous to join the Schleswig-Holstein army. 
effect she desisted from open war in order that she might take to mere 
brigandage. The war is now carried on by Prussians, and, if General 
Willisen is more brilliant on paper than in the field, it is not for want 
of the best intentions on the part of his mastes, who would much pre- 
fer a conquest to a treatise on war. It is impossible that Europe can 

0 on for ever —— a small though gallant people wantonly destroyed 

y a neighbour at the same time unscrupulous and powerful. There 
will be some interference in the end, if Prussia will not submit to be 
advised, and we see that an interference of a most questionable charac- 
ter has been actually The ball is now the British Gov- 
ernment, which, having declined one suggestion, is expected to make 
another. All depends on the nature of the remonstrance to be ad- 
flressed to the court of Prussia, which ought, of course, to have due re- 
gard to the dignity of a great military power, but ought also to leave no 
doubt that Prussia must consult her own dignity as well as her faith 
with Denmark. 


The Globe, presumed to be the organ of Lord Palmerston, takes a 
somewhat similar view of the question, whilst it is roundly asserted 
by the ultra-liberal journals, that the main object of Russia and France 
is to compel the King of Prussia to re-enter the ranks of absolutism. 
From an article on this subject, in the Daily News of the 25th ult., we 
make two short extracts. 


The constant cry of Russians and of Austrians is, that because Prus- 
sians fight in the Holstein cause, Prussia must connive at their doing 
so. Russians may think and say this, for the Emperor’s power over 
his subjects is such, that he indeed could control any such acts. But 

na country free as Germany now is, de facto, how can a government 
prevent its subjects from embarking in anational and popular cause ? 
Englishmen have fought in Hungary—could Queen Victoria have pre- 
vented it? If in Holland, or in Ireland, or in Spain, a war arose, in 
which the English as @ nation were deeply interested, what power could 
prevent them fighting under a popular flag ? The Prussian government 
has done all that was possible to it. It has struck the name of General 
Willisen from its Army List ; it has declared the rank and pay of all offi- 
cers serving in Holstein forfeited, and the usual pensions to their widows 
and orphans forfeited too, which latter rule has given rise to the deepest 
individual distress. What could Prussia do more? Reduce the Hol- 
steiners herself? It would be monstrous to expect it. 
> * * * 

France and Russia demand the disarming of the Holsteiners, and’ 
threaten to take two provinces from Prussia, unless Prussia act the, 
hangman’s part. The demand is as outrageous to common sense and 
common fairness, as to national independence and pride. Before this 
threat, fortunately, Prussia, as we learn from Copenhagen, had made 
the fairest of proposals to Denmark, which was to establish a Federal 
Commission for the Duchies, just as a Federal Commission was ap- 
pointed for the administration of federal interests in Germany, Aus- 
tria as well as Prussia joining in the nomination of this commission. 
But what we fear is, that the brutal threats of Russia and of France, 
and the insults to the national dignity arising out of the London proto- 
col, will so stir up and irritate the public mind in Germany, that it will 
become impossible for the Prussian government to follow out its mod- 
erate views, or avoid the fearful alternative of accepting the challenge 
thrown to it 

We infer from the present state of this difficult question, that the 
French Government and the Emperor of Russia look upon a war with 
Prussia as a contingency that may suit their views, and one that would 
be adopted without much scruple. We may rest assured, however, that 
no such feeling can by possibility actuate the British Cabinet. The 
notion of our plunging into a general war, on point wherein neither 
our honour nor our interests are concerned, is absurd. The funds, we 
repeat, were but momentarily affected. 

We notice amongst the deaths recorded during the week, that of Lord 
Stanley of Alderley, in the 84ih year of his age—of Lord William Ber- 
esford of the Ist Life Guards, a brother of the Marquis of Waterford— 
of Major-General Sir E.G. Stannus, Governor of the East India Com- 
pany’s Military Academy at Addiscombe—of the Rev. Dr. Thackeray, 
Provost of King’s College, Cambridge, and one of the Chaplains to the 
Crown from the days of George III. inclusive—and also of the Right 
Yon. Sir W. Freemantle, well known in the House of Commons, and 
in public life. He was, at different periods, one of the Secretaries of the 
Treasury, a Commissioner of the India Board, Treasurer of the House- 
hold under George IV. and William IV., and Deputy Ranger of Wind- 
sor Great Park. 
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Denmark, and withdraw the oogpert she still continues to give to the — 








“7 


A Papal Bull, by which England is parcelled out into Archbishop- 
ricks, Sees, and Ecclesiastical Districts, has excited considerable in- 
dignation. To our thinking, there is more stir made on the subject 
than it is worth. Raking up obsolete statutes and blustering about 
the insolence of Popery are sorry modes of upholding that sound 
Protestantism, with which we believe England is heartily imbued. 
There is, however, a point beyond which indifference is criminal, a 
point where toleration ceases and approval begins, and we trust that 
the common sense of the nation at large will hit upon it, without an- 
other division of our countrymen into free-traders and protectionists, 
in religious matters. It must be allowed that there is much indigna- 
tion excited. - 

Signs are said to be apparent that the farmers, despairing of any 
retrograde movement in the laws affecting agricultural produce, are 
turning their attention to a crusade against high rents. 











From Paris we learn that General d’ Hautpoul has resigned his port- 
folio as Minister of War, and is appointed Governor General of Algeria. 
He is succeeded in the Cabinet by General Schramm, an ofticer who has 
served with distinction in Africa, and whose father rose from the ranks 
to the same grade, and to great distinction, in the wars of the Republic 
and the Empire. Louis Napoleon’s late experiments on the French 
Army having proved abortive, it remains to be seen whether he can 
coax or frighten the Assembly into a revision of the Constitution, in 
his favour. General Cavaignac’s name is much bruited, as an honest 
and very able opponent to the President’s schemes for re-election, or 
prolongation of office. 

The armed interference of Austria in the dispute between the Elector 
and the People of Hesse Cassel is said to be imminent. 





British Honpuras.—A recent arrival from Belize brings us satis- 
factory evidence of the admirable manner in which the government of 
this settlement has been administered by Colonel Fancourt, whose re- 
tirement has been announced, and who is only awaiting the arrival of 
his successor. This proof comes to us in the shape of an address to 
His Excellency from the principal inhabitants of Belize, which breathes 
the very spirit of gratitude for his services, regret at parting with 
him, and good wishes for his future health and happiness. The length 
of this document alone excludes it from our columns; but we make 
room for the following letter by which it was accompanied, because the 
character of the parties to it is therein distinctly traced. We are glad 
to see the name of C. Hempstead, American Consul, in the list of sign- 


ers. The letter runs thus. 

TO H. E. COLONEL C. ST. JOHN FANCOURT. 
: ; BeEvizz, Sept. 18th, 1850. 
_ Bir—I have been requested to forward to your Excellency an address express- 
ive of the consideration in which your Excellency is held by a large majority of 
the most respectable and intelligent bers of the ce ity. Attached to this 
address are the signatures of the nate houses of every department of trade in 
the Settlement,British and Foreign—of four out of five of the principal houses con- 
nected with the mahogany trade—of, with one single exception, every foreign 
mercantile establishment—of the Clergy, with one exception, of all the various de- 
nominations of Christians, resident in Belize—and of sixteen out of a body of twenty- 
five, who contribute to the revenue of the Settlement by the payment of taxes into 
the Public sreaenty. 

This address will be to your Excellency a proud evidence of the results of your 
adminisiration of the Government of the Settlement, and of the firm confidence 
placed in your wisdom and judgment by those most interested in its prosperity. 

Your Excellency has been the true friend to the Settlement, its untiring, anxious, 
and deeply considerate friend; and there are none of this community, who have 
really the welfare of the Settlement at heart, who do not feel the reality of the loss 
we suffer in your departure fgom us- 

have the honour to be, 
Your Excellency’s faithful and obedient servant, James WELSH. 


It is superfluous to add comment; we have only to congratulate the 
officer who has so well served his country, and to sympathise with 
those who are to be deprived of his assistance in regulating their 
affairs. 











Cauirornia.—The gold dust is coming here by millions of dollars’ 
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respectively, a total of 960 in three successive days, and one we believe 
not surpassed. The maximum shows the 4frica to be very fast ; and 
the minimum proves to what extent steam voyages are dependent 
on winds and weather. The lowest average of revolution of the wheels 
in 24 hours was 94, when she made 200 miles—the highest was 16 
when she knotted 310. 

M. pe TroBRIAND AND THe “ CourRIER ves Erats Unis.”—We 
observe, in the last Thursday’s issue of our excellent contemporary, a 
critical notice ofS ignorina Parodi’s first appearance, bearing the sig- 
nature of the abovenamed gentleman ; and, coupled with it, an intima- 
tion that the columns of the Courrier will in future be enriched by ar- 
ticles on things artistic from his accomplished hand. This will be 
pleasant news to those who, like ourselves, have been in the habit of 
reading in the Revue du Nouveau Monde M. de Trobriand’s able re- 
marks on the sister arts of music and painting, in which he is a profi- 
cient, and of which he is a judge. He recently laid down his pen with 
dignity, and now resumes it, under different arrangements, with his 
habitual spirit and intelligence. 








Any Seat, Sir, roar Has no Cusnion!—Such was the reply of 
one of the attentive ushers at Tripler Hall, to a member of the Press, 
bearing a free ticket to Jenny Lind’s concert on Thursday evening last, 
and enquiring to what seat he was entitled. It must be admitted that 
the ticket itself was clearly marked “for any chair or seat not num- 
bered”—but the word “‘ uncushioned” should have been added, where 
the scale is so exquisitely graduated. And is it not so? Just remark. 
After all the triumphs of Castle Garden, a chilly squall came this way 
from Boston. At Mademoiselle Lind’s first concert at Tripler Hall, the 
Press, somewhat to its own surprise, found itself on the first and second 
benches and in close contact with the great attraction. But the squall 
passed over; better programmes were giveu; Jenny Lind sang far bet- 
ter; signs ofa revived excitement became apparent; and the Press was 
treated accordingly. The sliding scale of their accommodation was 
very nicely adjusted ; they were backed out, and perched up; and if the 
public favor should only swell again to Castle Garden pitch, we shall 
expect to find ourselves peeping down through the ventilator—beyond 
which, we could only be in the words of the immortal Barnum himself, 


*-No-where !”’ 
——— 


Carrier Picrons From Sir Joun Ross.—We find the following 
singular statement in a London paper, received by the Africa. 


‘** We have learned from a private source, that, on Friday week last, 
two of the carrier pigeons taken with him when he left the Port of Ayr, 
and some of which were to be despatched home in the event of his either 
finding Sir John Franklin or being frozen in, arrived at Ayr, finding 
their way at once to the dove-cot which they occupied previous to being 
taken away. The birds, we understand, arrived within a short time 
of each other, but neither of them, we regret to be informed, conveyed 
anything in the shape of letter or note of any description. One of them, 
indeed, which had had some document attached, was found tobe con- 
siderably mutilated—it having apparently been shot away. The time 
they were liberated by Sir John Ross is, of course, uncertain, but ta- 
king into consideration the well-known powers of flight possessed by'the 
carrier pigeon, it cannot have been very long since they left our gal- 
lant countryman. The arriv.l of authentic news from the Arctic regions 
will be looked forward to with additional anxiety, from the probability 
which has now arisen that some tidings may have been heard of Sir 
John Franklin. Independent, however, of the interest which otherwise 
attaches to the extraordinary flight of the pigeons, it will be regarded 
by naturalists as a most remarkable incident. We do not recollect any 

arallel toit. The distance the creatures must have traversed cannot 

e far short of 2000 miles, and as they travel by sight and not by scent, 
the fact is the more extraordinary. Sir John Koss, we believe, took 
five pigeons with him, which, it may be remembered, were stated, in the 
last accounts received of him, to have been at that time all alive, so 
that there are still three to be accounted for.—/Vorth British Mait: 





A Po.tisHep GENTLEMAN OF CoLouR.—We understand that Govern- 


worth, and adventurers are returning by thousands, bringing with them | ment have just appointed a gentleman of colour to the office of British 


plentiful fruits of their labours. The hopeful spirit, therefore, still 
prevails, notwithstanding that the news received during the week from 
San Francisco comprises another disastrous fire at that place, and ter- 
rible distress amongst the overland emigrants, who are suffering fear- 
fully under the combined misfortunes of a dearth of provisions, the 
prevalence of cholera, and the hostility of roving Indians. The dates 
are to the Ist of last month. For obvious reasons, we abstain from 
particulars. 

Jamaica.—With sincere regret and cordial sympathy we read of 
the affliction under which this Island is labouring, in consequence of 
the visitation of Cholera. Letters to the 29th ult, give a gloomy ac- 
count of its ravages at Kingston, Port Royal, Spanish Town, and St. 
Oatharine’s. The Governor and the authorities are doing their utmost 
to alleviate the prevalent distress. 








Havannau.—By accounts to the 2nd inst, we learn that troops from 
Spain were pouring in, and that the new Captain General was expected. 
Fears of some mysterious revolutionary expedition are still entertained, 
but the government is prepared to give political and physical marau- 
ders a warm reception. Such an escape as that of the Creole can 
scarcely, be expected to occur again. 





Stare anp Municipau Execrions.—On Tuesday the annual elec- 
tions to a variety of State and Municipal officers were held, and the 
consequent movements have occupied some share of public attention 
and a very large space in the newspapers generally. The Whig party 
has been very successful in the city, having elected to the Mayoralty 
Mr. Ambrose C. Kingsland, a wealthy and well known merchant, and 
installed its chosen candidates into almost every elective office. In the 
State also, and contrary to expectation, it was reported that a Whig 
Governor, Mr. Washington Hunt, had been returned. Fiercely and 
frequently as elections are contested here, we cannot but admire the 
general decorum and love of order, with which they are conducted. 

The Hon. James Brooks, Editor of the N. Y. Express, is again re- 
turned to Congress as a Member of the House of Representatives. 





DisTINGUISHED TRAVELLERS.—In the list of passengers by the Cu- 
nard steamer Asia, that sailed on Wednesday last for Liverpool, we note 
the names of Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley and daughter, who are 
returning home, after a lengthened tour through various parts of this 
Continent. 

MercantTIiLe Lisrary Lecrures.—The Winter course was com- 
menced on Tuesday at the Society’s rooms, with an eloquent discourse 
on “* Character,” delivered by Mr. E. P. Whipple. The increasing re- 
pute of this series and the crowded state of their own hall have in- 
duced the Association to engage the Tabernacle for their future lec- 
tures, which will continue through the season. We invite the attention 
of readers to them. 

VoyAGE oF THE NEW STEAM Sup “ Arrica.”—We are indebted 
to Mr. W. Mure, H.B.M. Consul at New Orleans, for some particulars 
of the first trip of the above named splendid vessel, in which he was a 
passenger. She unmoored in the Mersey at twenty minutes after noon 
on Saturday, the 26th ult, and reached her wharf at 9 o’clock yesterday 
morning. Head winds and seas have prevailed during the greater 
part of her passage ; on the Ist inst. she was only able to make 175 
miles, and on the following day only 173. Her best runs were on the 





Consul at Liberia. This is, we believe, the first instance on record in 
which a man of colour has received a similar appointment from our 
Government. On the introduction of the new British Consul, at the 
Foreign-office, his personal appearance excited no inconsiderable inter- 
est. He is a man of superior intelligence and of highly polished ex- 
terior.—European Times. 


LeGa. CHanGes.—We are authorised to state that Mr. Baron Rolfe 
has been raised to the dignity of Vice-Chancellor, in the room of the 
Vice-Chancellor of England, deceased. This change from a puisne 
judgeship to the equity court does not increase the Learned Baron's 
salary, but it gives him higher rank. Besides, the duties of a Vice- 
Chancellor are less onerous than those of a common law judge, and the 
expenses of going two circuits in the year, about £500, will be saved. 
The appointment will give universal satisfaction; for the learned Ba- 
ron’s predilections and earlier studies were given to the equity bar. 

The vacancy in the Vice-Chancellorship, caused by the recent resig- 
nation of Sir James Wigram, cannot be filled up without an ast of Parli- 
ament, which, it is expected, will be rendered necessary from the vast 
accumulation of business now in the courts of equity, chiefly arising 
from the increasing and wholesome practice of filing claims in matters 
where the slow and expensive process of a bill was necessary.—London 
paper, 25th ult. 








Aviay. 
War Orrice, Oct. 22. 3rd Reg of Drag Gds ; Cor A Hunt to be Lt, v Law- 
on. 17th Ft; Lt J B Gardiner to be Capt, v Reader; Ens W Lawes to be Lt, 

sv Gardiner. 29th; Lt H G Colvillto be Adj, v Farrington. 54th; Lt E Neville 
to be Capt, v Poulett; Cadet R B Stokes to be Ens. 61st; Lt R C Dudgeon to 
be Capt, v Fitzmayer; Ens J Crawford to be Lt, v Dudgeon; Serg Maj W Dow- 
ler to be Ens, v Crawford. 71st; Ens R C Brown to be Lt, v Forteseue; Staff 
Assist Sarg W Simpson, M B, to be Assist Surg, v Jane. 84th; Ens F J G 
Saunders to be Lt, v Horan; Lt T Horan to be Adj, v Monk; Cadet W W Knol- 
loys to be Ens, v Saunders. Rl Canadian Rifle Reg : Maj P W Taylor tobe Lt- 
Col, v Matter ; Capt P Hill to be Maj. v Taylor, 

War-OFFIcE, Oct. 25.—4th Regt of Ft: Capt G F Harrison, from 84th Ft, to 
be Capt, v Madigan, who ex. 17th Ft: Ens W H Earle to be Lt, by pur, v Saw- 
ers, who ret. 47th Ft: Ens S$ Pilkington to be Lt and Adj, v Sinnott, pro; Sergt- 
Maj © Finnerty to be Ens, v Pilkington. 50th Ft: A C K Lock, from 3d I 
Regt to be Lt, v Kingsmill, whoex. 67th Ft: Lt H L Hunt has been allowed to 
retire from the service by the sale of his commission; Gent Cadet G T H Atchison, 
from RI Mil Coll, to be Ens, without pur. 73d Ft: Capt G Renny, from 5th Ft, 
to be Capt, v Brevet Maj T Prior, who ret upon half-pay, 5th Ft. 84th Ft: Capt 
J A Madigan, from 4th Ftto be Capt, v Harrison, whoex. 87th Ft; Sec Lieut A 
Steuart tobe Lt, by pur, v Gregorson, who ret. 3d WI Regt: Lt P W Kings- 
mill, from 50th Ft, to be Lt, v Lock, who ex. 

BREVET.—Maj-Gen Sir J Grey, KCB, to have the local rank of Lt-Gen in the 
Army in the East indies. ° 

Hospitat StarF.—Assist Surg. M A Jane to be Staff Assist Surg, v Simpson. 

OrFice oF OrpNANCcE, Oct. 18.—RI Regtof Artill; First LtS Robinson to 
be Sec Capt, v Lawrence; Sec Lt H Herberden to be First Lt, v Robinson; Ft 
Lt. M S Biddulph to be Sec Capt, v Dodsworth; Sec Lt T C Molony to be First 
Lt, v Biddulph; First Lt H A V ernon to be Sec Capt,v Gichard; Sec Lt G@ B 
Garvey to be First Lt, v Vernon. 

MEDICAL DEPARTMENT.—Sir James M’Grigor has resigued his appointment 
as chief of the medical deparment of the army, and retires upon full pay. 

Tue GovERNORSHIP OF ADDISCOMBE.—The governorship of the E ast India 
Company’s Military College at Addiscombe, near Croydon, has become vacant b 
the decease of Major General Sir Ephraim Stannus, C.B. The appointment, which 
‘sone of considerable value, is the gift of the Chairman and Directors of the 
iGompany. Sir Ephraim Stannus was a most efficient Governor, and his death is 
deeply lamented by the whole body of gentlemen cadets and other students. 

Tue Guarps.—By the death of Lord William Beresford, 1st Life Guards, 
Lieutenant Winterbottom, who has risen from the ranks, will obtain a troop, and 
the Earl of Mountcharles a lieatenancy without purchase. Lieatenant Winter- 
bottom served in the Peninsula, and has received the war medal for the battle of 
Toulouse. Lord Mountcharles is one of the oldest cornets in the service, his 
commission bearing date as far back as December, 1844. 

——_—_—_ 


Drama. 


Broapway THEATRE.—Sir W. Don’s engagement has been prolonged through 
the week, and his appearance in a wide range of low comedy and farce characters 





5th, 6th and 7th, when she made, by observation, 329, 321 and 310 miles 


has drawn very fair houses. We saw him on Wednesday play Peter Pinkey in 





Backstone's “ Single Life,” and also the favourite part of Poor Pillicoddy ; but 
we have litue or no comment to make. When we have once observed the actor’s 
quiet self-possession, singularly clear-toned voice, and general capability, there 
seems to be an end of the matter. His personations are too much like sketches, 
clever indeed, but merely outlined, and wanting in that rich colouring which pe» 
haps an experienced artist can alone throw in. We do not relish dabs of humour 
without conception of character, such as are sometimes seen, and may tickle val- 
gar tastes; but Sir W. Don goes to the other extreme. Without joking on his 
figure, we must say that he needs breadth—and the show of a richer, fuller, more 
genial spirit. He is always comical, but not often hamorous. Nevertheless, 
we see no reason why he should not warm up, improve his style, and take strong 
hold of the public. 

Mr. Davidge has been taking great pains lately ; nor has this fact passed unno= 
ticed by the audiences, as we can testify by observation. Spectators are not quite 
so unobservant as actors sometimes suppose; nor is there any character in any 
play which is unworthy of effort on the actor's part. In accordance with this im- 
pression, we single out Miss J. Gougenheim's performance of Sarah Blunt in 
“ Poor Pillicoddy,” on Wednesday, as a gem in its way, and well deserving the 
applause it obtained. We sometimes fancy, especially at this house, that the pre- 
sence of “ great stars’ neutralises the abilities of the stock company, whilst a star 
of lesser magnitude stirs up their energy. This is agreat mistake. The favourites 
of the public are those who always do their best. 


N1BLo’s.—A new ballet pantomime was brought out on Thursday by the ever 
successful Ravels; but we are compelled to postpone notice of it until next week- 


Burton’s.—On Monday evening, for the first time in this country, was presen- 
ted a new comic drama, “ Giralda,” by name. It is one of Scribe’s innumerable 
pieces, and was written as the /ibretto for an Opera composed by Adolphe Adam. 
So great has been its success in Paris, that two rival versions have been produced 
in London—one atthe Haymarket and one at the Olympic—the play being adopted 
in each case, minus the music. The cause of this is to be found inthe wondrous 
facility of French invention, and the comparative barrenness of our English play- 
wrights. There are more poinés in this little three-act vaudeville than we can 
call to mind in any two of our standard five-act comedies. But lively as “Giralda’s 
is, it is very difficult to give anything more than a general idea of its plot. The scene 
is laid in Spain, about the year 1650, in the times of Don Philip and Isabella of 
Arragon, who are personated by Lester and Mrs. Russell. A miller, Gil, (Bur- 
ton) is about to be married to a reluctant country girl, Giralda, (Mrs. Skerrett) 
who has lost her heart to a cavalier, Don Manuel, (Jordan) with whose voice she 
is familiar, though unacquainted with his person. By a series of the most amus-* 
ing intrigues, accidents, and eguivoques, which we have neither will nor power to 
describe, Giralda, though really married to her lover, is completely bewildered 
as to his identity, when brought successively into contact with the gallant King 
who makes love to her, and Don Japhet (Johnston) one of his courtiers, and 
himself the hero of a little underplot. All the droll entanglements are complicated 
by Gil’s knavery and stupidity. He takes bribes right and left, helping the gen- 
tlemen inte and out of their scrapes in a style irresistibly comic. The jealousy of 
the Queen who has a roving husband, the fears of Don Japhet, who has secretly 
married a Maid of Hononr, and of Don Manuel, who is destined to perpetual ce- 
libacy as Grand Master of the order of St. Jago—these also are worked up very 
cleverly, There is nothing new inthe way of character. The plot is all in all. 

For a first night, the piece went well, and its exceeding sprightliness will give it 
arun. Burton, when he gets warm in his part of the miller, will make it a telling 
one. Lester, as the royal Rover, is excellent. Mrs. Russell looks lovely, dresses 
well, and plays the little she has to do, as the pious Queen, with propriety and 
grace. Mrs. Skerrett, as Giralda. the heroine, pouts, pets, and is bewildered, as 
her hopes and fears alternate, in a very effective manner. She might make her cos- 
tume more piquant and more appropriate, Mr.Jordan walks through his part, 
and Mr. Johnston has about as much notion of playing a Spanish Cavalier as we 
might imagine Buckstone to have of playing Hamlet. Mr. Johnston, whois cer- 
tainly able and appears to be ambitious, has a character, Don Japhet della Tromba, 
fall of exquisite points and rare opportunities of distinguishing himself. He spoils 
it altogether by a wretched compound of buffoonery and what looks like dranken- 
ness. Such a chance should not be thrown away. 

To-night, Mr. Blake, one of the very best actors in America, takes a benefit, 
He revives, we should rather say exhumes, after a burial of thirty years, Morton's 
comedy of “ Education.” Mr. Blake's friends will, we are sure, give him a plen. 
tiful bumper on the i 





usic. 


HANDEL’s “ MessiaH,” aT TRIPLER HHLL.—This celebrated Oratorio was 
performed on Friday evening, Nov. 1st, Madlle Jenny Lind taking the soprano 
part, and the Harmonic Society executing the chorus. This was the first eccasion 
of Madlle Jenny Lind singing sacred music in New York, and a large audience 
was collected to hear her. The Eastern papers were in raptures with her execu- 
tion of certain portions of the “ Messiah” in Boston, and we were prepared to be 
carried away by delight. But we were doomed to be disappointed. Her singing 
was devoid of devotional enthusiasm—of enthusiasm, indeed, of any kind ; she 
was colder than usual, and she seemed to labour much to produce that smoothness 
necessury to the correct rendering of the music. She pronounces the English with 
a very strong accent, and this of course gives an additional appearance of labour 
and seeming difficulty. The brilliant Aria, “ Rejoice greatly,” was smoothly and 
artistically executed, but it was devoid of spirit, and of fire ; inshort, it lacked 
vitality. She also exhibited a vulgarity in method whichis altogether unpardon- 
able—taking nearly all her intervals by anticipation. We could hardly believe 
our ears, but we found that it wasso. ‘I know that my Redeemer liveth’ was 
sweetly sung, but it was conceived without force and executed without power. 
Madlle Lind’s most excellent performance during the evening was the second part 
of the Aria, “ He shall feed his flock ;’’ this was beautifully suag: she seemed to 
feel its delicious simplicity, and rendered it with much feeling andemphasis. It 
was truly an artistic effort, and her reward was a unanimous encore. 

We find upon reflection that the sacred singing of Madile Lind is more equal 
than her secular style, but seems to awaken none of those flashes of genius, which 
now and then dazzle us in her Operatic Arias. We do not believe that she has 
that depth of musical enthusiasm which is necessary to sustain her through the 
grave but sublime movements of the Oratorio. In other music, when her inspira- 
tion fails, she can throw off a brilliant roulade, and thus save herself, and astonish 
the gaping multitude; but in Oratorios, the music is self-reliant, and according to 
the mental calibre of the singer, will it be sublime or indifferent. We do not think 
that Madlle Jenny Lind is remarkable in sacred music ; and we do not think thag 
her singing in this style will tend either to increase her reputation, or her pop 
larity. 

Signor Belletii sang the bass arias with extraordinary force and 


considering that the language was new to him and the style of music strange. 
adily have overcome such formi- 


correctness, 


Only an artist, so thorough as he is, could so re ‘ 
dable difficulties. Miss De Luce sang her music gracefully, and with good em 
phasis, and was well received. 

The Harmonic Society has done itself great honour by th 
occasion. We have never before had so admirable and so numerous a choir in 
New York. Each part of the chorus is ably represented, and the whole is balanced 
to a nicety, so that no voice predominates. All the choruses were exceedingly 
well sung ; the points were taken up with a firmness and a steadiness worthy of 
veteran singers, and each member sings with a hearty good will. This was somes 
what too apparent in the pianos, but we cannot look for perfection, and we are 
thankful for the great excellence we found. 

The band was as usual good, but the want of rehearsals could not be concealed. 
Mr. Benedict changed the time of many pieces, frequently almost reversing the 
, the choruses, but in the solos. The bass aria, “ The 
” was twice as fast as we ever heard it taken, ei- 


its performance on this 


tempo marked, not only ix 
people that walked in darkness. 
ther here or in England. 

Anna BisHop.—We are compelled to withhold our notice of Madame 


We can only say that it was crowded, 
under the 


MADAME ‘ 
Bishop's third Sunday evening Concert. , 
and wentoffadmirably. The fourth will take place to-morrow evening, 


direction of Mr. Bochsa. 

M. Docter.—This eminent pianist’s concert is postponed until the 20th = 
and will be given at Tripler Hall. His performances in private have called fort : 
warm eulogiums. He is said to have extraordinary power. We shall speak o 
M. and Madile. Doctor at length in our next 
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Notices of New Works. 


A Generat View or rue Fine Arts, Cairicat AND HisToriCAat. 
New York. 1851. Putnam.—An anonymous publication, but one of 
which the authorship might well be acknowledged, for it evidences an 
earnest devotion to the subject of which it treats, much painstaking in 
its historical portions, and a combination of good taste and impartiali- 
ty in its critical portions. The volume, a duodecimo, is a bulky one, 
containing 470 pages, and when once read through, it may be preserved 
as & book of reference, for the sake of its short but satisfactory bio- 
graphical notices of the illustrious artists of all time. Poetry, though 
one of the Fine Arts, is very properly passed over in a general way, 
Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, and Music, (especially the first 
named), furnishing matter sufficiently ample and discursive. Mr. 
Huntington, the painter, contributes a short introduction, in which he 
speaks very highly of the work, and informs us that the author is ® 
lady, who has devoted to its composition and compilation her leisure 
hours—her occupation being the use of palette and colours. We should 
add that, for obvious reasons, only deceased American artists are 
brought under review, and that beyond a mere mention of names, the 
same prudent plan is adopted in speaking of the Schools of Art, gener- 
ally. Some such {condensed work as this was much wanted, and it is 
pleasant to find the vacuum so ably and usefully filled up. 

Tur FarmMer’s Guipe to Scientiric anv Practica AcricuL- 
Ture. Ibid. L. Scott & Co.—Our agricultural friends are again re- 
minded of this admirable work, which has reached its eleventh num- 
ber. It contains so much useful information, which is so admira- 
bly applied to the peculiarities of American soil and climate, by Pro- 
fessor Norton of New Haven, that a little money laid out on it will 
prove a very excellent investment. 





Srconp Frencu Reaver. By J. Roemer. Ibid. Appletons.—We had 
occasion, some months since, to speak very favourably of an elementary 
work of instruction in the French language, put out by Mr. Roemer. 
The present volume, intended as a sequel to the former, contains an ex- 
cellent selection from the most approved modern French authors, whose 
style may judiciously be learned, and imitated so far as is possible, by 
scholars. For the purpose, therefore, of making it practically useful, 
quotations from Corneille, Moliére, and the old school of standard writ- 
ers are entirely omitted, since their language, in spite of its other and 
striking attractions, is not exactly adapted for every-day use. Ancelot, 
De Custine, Merimée, Mignet, Thierry, Michaud, aad Pouqueville, are 
amongst the names that meet the eye in the table of contents, with 
others more familiar to general readers, which we forbear to mention. 
In these the young student may find models for adoption, whilst enter- 
tained by the variety and interest of the specimens set before him. 


Mixton’s Parapisr Lost. Ibid. Baker & Scribner.—The publica- 
tion of this handsome edition is a sign of improving taste, since it may be 
presumed that the publishers anticipate a ready sale for it. The vol- 
ume is an octavo; the text is copiously elucidated by explanatory and 
critical notes, mainly taken from the edition of Sir Egerton Bridges, 
and is set off by half a dozen engravings executed by Mr. Burt, after 
John Martin’s mystical and magnificent conceptions. 


Tue Baitisu Cotontes—ILiustratep ATLAS—Mrs. Ex.is’s Morn- 
inGCauu, Ibid. J. Tallis §& Co.—These works, in the course of serial pub- 
lication, come to us in successive numbers, and fully deserve an occasional 
word of renewed commendation. The two former are superior to anything 
of thesame kind that has yet been issued. There is a precision and a 
cleverness about the execution of the maps that cannot be too highly 
praised; whilst at the same time the name of the Editor, Montgomery 
Martin, is sufficient guarantee for their correctness. 

Tue Art-Journat. G. Virtue.—The bestengraving in last month’s 
number of this popular work is one from a picture by D. Roberts, be- 
longing to the famous Vernon Gallery. The subject is the interior of 
St. Paul’s Church at Antwerp, treated with infinite skill and a corres- 
pondingly happy effect. The most readable article is the first, written 
by a Mr. R. N. Wornum, and apparently designed to shame the House 
of Commonsinto a vote for a new National Gallery. From the adver- 
tising wrappers of the Journal, we learn that the London Art-Union of- 
fers sums of $500 and $250 respectively, for the best and second best 
plaster model of a single figure, twenty inches in height, which it is in- 
tended to cast in bronze, the casts to forma portion of the prizes for 1851. 
There is no hint or limitation given, as tothe character of the figure ; 
bat since it is proposed that the successful models shall be exhibited 
at the World’s Fair, it may be presumed that there will be a keen com- 
petition amongst sculptors. 


2 


Lyrics or Sparn AnD Eatn. By E. Maturin. Boston. Ticknor & 
Co.—A small collection of poems, some of which are very clever and 
spirited; though the chivalric records of Spain have proved a better 
source of inspiration to the author, than the superstitious legends of 
Ireland. Mr. Maturin’s poetic impulses are sufficiently marked ; his 
verse is worth some further care in polishing. 





Books RecetveD.—The Immortal, a dramatic romance, and other poems, by 
James Nack, Stringer & T'ownsend—Florian’s Numa Pompilius, translated by 
J. A. Ferris, Boston—The Artist's Chromatic Hand-Book, by J. P. Ridner, New 
York, Putnam—Konickerbocker and Democratic Review, Bankers’ Magazine, 
and New York Journal of Medicine, for November. 


Sine Arts. 


Menrcy’s Daeam. Engraved by A. H. Ritchie.—This ie the presen- 
tation plate to the subscribers to the Art-Union of Philadelphia for 
1850. The merits of Mr. Huntington’s picture, from which it is copied, 
are very well known to the public, and Mr. Ritchie has done them am- 
ple justice in the large plate before us. It is engraved in a style com- 
pounded of mezzotint and line work, the general effect of which is very 
happy. Messrs. Williams & Stevens and Mr. J. P. Ridner are the 
correspondents in this city of the above-named Institution, which is, 
we trust, doing much to improve the public taste of Pennsylvania. 

ae 


TICKNOR’S HISTORY OF SPANISH LITERATURE. 


The following article from a late number of the Times pays a just 
tribute to the intrinsic merits of the above-named volumes, of which 
only a brief notice has hitherto appeared in our columns. 

Spain, long the land of mystery and misconception, seems likely at 
last to be better understood, thanks to Anglo-Saxon diligence and in- 
tellect; while Robertson, Dunlop, and Mahon have set before us her 
more recent history—Southey and Lockhart her ballads, chronicles, 
and chivalry—Head and Stirling her fine arts—Ford and Widdrington 
the form and pressure of her land and people, our Transatlantic breth- 
ren have shosen for their part, the age in which their continent was dis- 
covered, and the illustrious Spaniards by whom the great deed was 
done; to the names of a and Prescott—deservedly European—that 
of Ticknor must now be added: in the excellent work before us he has 
pretty well exhausted the literature of Spain, and has completed in one 

omprehensive whole the large subject which his pioneers, Bouterwek, 
Lampillas, Liaio, Sismondi, Ludwig Clarus, and others, had only treat- 
in portions and imperfectly. 

The language of Spain, fit exponent of its people, is the grave and 

ndiloquent son of the Latin, as the elegant delicate Italian is its 
Leaghten and well did Charles V. pronounce it, te be that in which 








alone, mortal man should pray to his Creator. The process of its for- 
mation was slow ; the earliest existing specimen is the Charter of Avil- 
es, granted in 1165, more than four centuries after the Moorish inva- 
sion. Another century ela ere the Poem of the Cid, the Iliad of the 
Achilles, the Champion of Spain, appeared. This, the first, is still the 
finest epic in the language, and breathes throughout an earnest, loyal, 
and religious tone, the characteristics of the genuine old Castilian. 
About a century after Alonso the Learned led the way to Spanish prose, 
which his stately, majestic — formed and fixed: to it he gave cur- 
rency by a translation of the Bible, by ordering it to be used in courts 
of law, and by composing in it his code, which still forms the basis of 
his country’s jurisprudence. 

Ballad poetry arose earlier; it was of national and Provincial origin, 
and in no ways referable to Oriental sources, being entirely anti-Ara- 
bic in tone and spirit. These romances, the early versified history of 
Spain, were written when truth hovered on the verge of fiction—their 
thoughts that breathed and words that burnt were handed down from 
from cradle to cradle, and have been, from the beginning to the end, 
the delight of the people and the expression of their minds and hearts ; 
owing nothing to antiquity or the foreigner they deal exclusively with 
Spanish persons and things: a yearning for them has become a second 
nature to Spaniards, and they spring up in all spots and in all times like 
native flowers of the Iberian soil. 

Purely Provencal poetry died away when Arragon, once independ- 
ent, was merged into Castile, and the language of the Court became do- 
minant; then a dialect, admirably adapted from its “‘ hongyed sweet- 
ness” for love and poetry, was cut off in the bud ofits promise. In 
vain did John II., the Mecenas of the troubadour, and the Marquises 
of Villena and Santillana, themselves poets and patrons of poets, strive 
to preserve the “ gay science:” their favoured bard Juan de Mena, by 
imitating the allegories and artificialities of Italy, raised an opposition 
apainst simple national realities. The ‘* Cancioneros,” or early and 
rare collections of ballads, deservedly form at once the difficulty and 
delight of lovers of idiomatic literature. 

Akin to these ballads, are the old Froissart-like chronicles of Spain, 
which Alonso the Learned began, and his successors long continued ; 
they were written either by men high in office, or by eye-witnesses and 
actors in the stirring times, when the Cross waged a war of extermina- 
tion against the Crescent; rich, indeed, would this virgin mine have 
proved had Southey possessed the creative genius of Walter Scott. 
These picturesque records led to those pure fictions of imagination, ro- 
mances of chivalry, which furnished to advancing civilization a read- 
ing more dignified than ballads, more amusing than grave history ; of 
these Amadis de Gaula, written about 1400 by the Portuguese Vasco 
de Lobeira, is the head type, and is, like the Poema del Cid, at once 
the first and best of its kind; it became the book of the age; the imita- 
tions exceed 70 folios, an enormous number considering how few vol- 
umes were then printed ; their influence extended over two centuries, 
until Cervantes sealed their fate by his immortal Don Quixote ; every 
page. however, of which proved the extent of their popularity, how 
deeply he had read them, and how full to the brim he was with the 
true spirit of chivalry; thus this the best, and almost the only Spanish 
book which has influenced Europe, and is for all times and nations, was 
written, as Montesquieu epigrammatically remarked, to prove all oth- 
ers to be worthless. Mr. Ticknor devotes 65 pages to the life and va- 
rious works of Cervantes, his wounds, captivities, and poverty. On 
these we cannot dwell, and they are generally known. But Don Quiz- 
ote has ever appeared to us to be immeasurably superior to all other of 
its author’s productions. 

Returning to the 15th century, soon a fatal change came over the 
spirit of Spanish literature, and at the moment when peace at home, 
and the discovery of a new world abroad, gave promise of greater pro- 
gress. The Inquisition, framed and fortified by Cardinal Ximenes, 
proved the incubus under which the soul and body of the nation was 
dwarfed: armed originally against heretics, it passed speedily from 
burning men to burning books. So early as 1521, Papal briefs were 
issued against the press, the dangers of which Luther and the printed 
Bible revealed to the Vatican; men of learning—to which Protest- 
antism appeals—were suspected, and persecution of opinion became 
the settled rule of Church and State, until the scared and fettered in- 
tellect of the land departed from its bold and generous nationalities, 
and exchanged heroism, loyalty, and religion, for immoral dramas and 
novels, courtly flatteries, lying legends, and superstitions. It need 
not be said that searching, honest history—when truth was a libel— 
became discountenanced. Mariana himself dared not to depart from 
received traditions. Far more facilities were given to heraldic lore, 
provincial annals, and topography, which pandered to family and local 
vanities: in these Spain is very rich—for the most part they are over- 
charged with twaddle about Tubal and Santiago, and exhibit greater 
powers of credulity than of criticism. 

It is equally obvious that neither forensic nor deliberative eloquence, 
which flourish only on the soil of freedom, could thrive in Spain, under 
kings who were above law; nor was pulpit eloquence much encouraged 
by « church jealous of allowing dogmas to be discussed ; the fervent and 

athetic Luis de Granada may be cited as an exception ; yet even he 
in common with many of his most gifted brethren, was harassed by 
the Inquisition. Neither could satire be vigorous or independent. 
Trembling before the powerful sceptre, mitre, and sword, it attacked 
feeble women, bad medical men and poets; in the hands of Quevedo, 
who selected Juvenal rather than Horace for his model—it was coarse ; 
the banter of Cervantes and Roxas being lighter was somewhat better. 
Spain abounds in collections of proverbs, which take a settled rank in 
her didactic literature: the Arab fondness for wise saws and instances, 
where long experiences are condensed into short sentences, passed rea- 
dily into the countrymen of Sancho Panza. 

The next change for the worse arose from the increasing influence 
exercised by Italy, which the conquests of Charles V. and the posses- 
sion of Naples brought in closer contact with Spain. Soon conceits, 
pedantries, and affectations supplanted singleness of purpose and sim- 
plicity : then ensued a tiresome array of didactic poetry, versified theol- 
ogy, eclogues, and mawkish pastorals, happily now food for book-worms 
and antiquarians. In their train followed prose pastorais and dreams 
of Arcadian Utopias, the reaction of courtly and artificial life; they 
were introduced by the Portuguese, George de Montemayor; with few 
exceptions, they lack the freshness of the field. But Spaniards, lixe 
the ancient classics, have small relish for nature or country life; man 
is their emphatic and engrossing theme. Well, therefore, did Don 
Quixote’s niece, at the burning of his library, commit these pastorals 
to the flames, lest her uncle, recovered from the madness of knight-er- 
rantry, should, by reading them, turn shepherd. Meantime, a deeper 
bathos was at hand, aud the last glimmerings of true feeling, in Luis 
de Leon, Boscan, and Garcilasso de Vega (one of the few poets by the 
way ever killed in battle), paled under the euphuistic ‘‘ cu/tismo” of 
Gongora and his sect, who, wanting better bread than could be made of 
wheat, masked poverty of head and heart under ambitious and fantastic 
phraseology, forced metaphors, and playing upon words, until the puny 
idea was overlaid with verbiage; or, the soldier bulletins in rhyme of 
Ercilla excepted, did the Epos fare better; its wire-drawn mannerisms 
savoured more of patriotism than poetry; the vivifying spirit was ex- 
tinct; yet in proportion as Spain tottered to her fall, vain-glorious 
boastings of power and glory increased, she turned from the humiliat- 
ing present, either to ruminate on a nobler past, or speculate on a 
brighter future. 

Prose in some respects succeeded better than verse. No sooner had 
serious chronicles degenerated into romances of chivalry than they, in 
the reaction, descended from stilty fictions; knights were reduced to 
the ranks, and in their stead heroes were enlisted from the veriest 
dregs of society; du sublime au ridicule il n’y q’un pas. Then emi- 
nent men gave full reins to their fancies in baring with bitter sarcasm 
and mockery, subjects which neither alarmed nor offended the powers 
of Church and State; then Spain set the example to the world in her 
Picaresque, or Rogue’s March tales, of which Lazarillo de Tormes, the 
first and foremost, was written about 1523, by Diego de Mendoza, one 
of her noblest soldiers, statesmen, and historians. Forty-five years 
afterwards it was imitated in style and purport by Mateo Aleman, in 
his Guzman de Alfarache, and also by Cervantes, Quevedo, Espinel, 
Guevara, Solorgano, Salas Barbadillo, and others; in their arch- 
Spanish pages were described the tricks and shifts, the sayings and do- 
ings of unprincipled idlers and needy disbanded adventurers, thrown 
loose to prey on society by the cessation of wars foreign and domestic, 
in a word, of the mendicant vermin which pride, allied to poverty, has 
rendered indigenous in Spain. To them we owe Gil Blas, and largely 
as Le a borrowed from Spanish originals, his book is infinitely more 
witty and French-polished than any of its coarser prototypes, which 
assuredly it will long survive. It was before these racy realities that 
novels of fiction failed, with the one exception of the Wars of Granada, 
by Gines Perez de Hita. This charming work, in which a tissue of 
sweetest ballads is interwoven, was, in truth, the forerunner of Scott’s 
historical romances. 
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The drama of Spain deserves especial notice: the theatre, down 
by the early Christiams as pagan and profane, was in due pad atm 
into the serviceof the Vatican, who amused and instructed a dull dark 
age with dramatized legends and religious truths and mysteries. The 
first buddings of the secular stage are to be traced about 1472 in the 
satirical eclogues of Mingo Revulgo; they ripened under Lope de Vega, 
who, with his successor, Calderon de la Barea, ruled the ote from. 
1604 to 1681. The histrio-mastrix church succumbed for a time under 
the Royal influence of the pleasure and play-loving Philip 1V. Mr. 
Ticknor dedicates 123 pages to Lope de Vega; Lord Holland having,. 
however, familiarized us with the details, we will only observe, that 
Lope impressed on the drama a truly Spanish physiognomy, by his de- 
fiance of the unities, classicalities, and foreign things of the “ Erudite” 
party; he took the wes me for his patrons, and found in them earnest 
and steady allies; to please them was his sole study ; holding up the 
mirror to his times, and reflecting truly a profligate court and city, he 
became the idol, the pheenix of his day; he trusted for success in his 
fabulously numerous productions, more to labyrinths of intrigues, 
scenic situations, and complicity of plots, than to nice delineation of 
character or deep searchings into the human heart; he lacked the 
mens divinior of a real poet, and was at best a prodigal improvisatore 
in verse ; drawing as he did a variety of man, not the species, he was 
the creature of a period of fashion, and now he is gone out. His plays 
pall on the theatres of Spain, and defy the book-glattony of Germany ; 
he has strutted his hour on the stage, while Shakspeare, nature’s dar- 
ling, who drew mankind, lives and will live as long as the human race. 
Lope, in our mind, is inferior to the brilliant melodious Calderon in. 
the expression of the exciting passions of revenge and jealousy : to Cal- 
deron Mr. Ticknor has given 66 pages, and a wholechapter to Quevedo. 
He too has passed away, and now, the Aristophanes of Ris day, is but a. 
name; few ever read his works, his wit is neither fine nor polished, 
his sarcasm is savage, his style is obscure and grotesque. Two other 
Spanish dramatists only need be mentioned, since greater names have 
made theirs European, Guillen de Castro, whose Cid was imitated by 
Corneille—Gabriel Tellez (Tirso de Molina), whose Don Juan formed 
the ground workto Beaumarchais, Mozart, Rossini, and Byron. 

The literature of Spain in common with her arts, arms, glories, and 
almost name, perished with her Austrian dynasty, whose last sover- 
eign, the imbecile Charles II., was fitted for a fallen state. Then the 
war of succession handed Castile over to France, its antipathy, antithe- 
sis, and antipodes. The Versailles-bred Philip V. soon warred against 
Spanish nationalities, in order to raise on its ruins his country’s one- 
sided civilization. Then ensued the dreary age of Grand Monarque 
patronage, of Royal Academies, who follow the funerals of patients. 
whom they never can resuscitate or reproduce. Paris and Gallicism 
set the ton to Madrid, and poor, marrowless foreign copies superseded 
pithy, homebred originals. We cannot follow Mr. Ticknor in dragging 
from the dust of oblivion these intolerable mediocrities, whom posterity 
willingly would let die; we respect his inimitable patience, and now 
in bidding him farewell, our best thanks must be tendered for the mass 
of accurate information contained in his genuine work. Not one made 
up of borrowed erudition, or second-hand quotation, it is the labour of 
love, the fruit of 30 years’ honest, hard reading of his well-stocked 
library, the finest of its kind in America; our author is full of his sub- 
ject to overflowing, and from the perhaps unavoidable necessity of giv- 
ing a complete series of Spanish authors and a catalogue of books he is 
sometimes oppressed with his learning, as David was by the heavy ar- 
mour of Saul; occasionally we were jaded with dry details, and felt 
that a considerable portion of his volumes, and notes especially, were 
less suited for the reading-desk than the book-case; but no ytd 
any pretensions can dispense with this matter-pregnant work. The 
style of Mr. Ticknor suits the professor ; it is clear, precise, and unaf- 
fected. Without being lively or poetical, he interests in his deserip- 
tions, and is impartial and unprejudiced in his criticisms; here and 
there the fastidious ear of the Old Country will trace a tone of con- 
straint, which Americans writing this high class of English can scar¢c>- 
ly quite escape. Taken asa whole, the work is the best that has ever 
appeared on its subject, and certainly will insure to Mr. Ticknor as 
lasting and honourable reputation on both sides of the Atlantic. 





Pusuic Buinvines in LiverPoon.—St. ——_ Hall and the Law 
Courts. The interior of this noble building is at length so far advanced 
towards completion, as to enable a visitor to form something like an 
adequate idea of its magnifieent effect and proportions, when finished. 
The bulk of the iéavy work throughout is already nearly done; and 
the decorations, plastering, &c. are being rapidly proceeded with. The 
decorated ceiling of the Concert Hall has a fine effect, and contains some 
eloborate and beautifully-designed foliated work in plaster. Its en- 
trance will be from Shaw’s Brow. The space underneath the Concert 
Hall is devoted to the Nisi Prius Court, which is rapidly progressing, 

and will be a beautiful and comfortable interior. The Crown Court, 

which is situated at the Haymarket end of the building, is even farther 
advanced towards completion than the Nisi Prius Court, most of the 

interior scaffolding being now removed.—thus affording a good view of 
elaborate interior decorations, and enabling us to form a tolerably cor- 

rect idea of the arrangements making for the accommodation of the bar, 
the judges, and the public. The pillars by which this court is sur- 
rounded have even a finer effect than in the Nisi Prius Court,— 

of polished red granite, with the exception of two at the entrance, 

which are formed of entire blocks of the gray granite. From thedock 
in this court, we descend to the prisoners’ cells beneath. The most 

splendid portion of the building is the St. George’s Hall, occupying the 

square centre of the vast pile and the space over the CrownCourt. Its 

capaciousness may be estimated when we state that the height from the 
flooring to the ceiling, which is being gorgeously decorated with carved 
work in plaster, is 95 feet; whilst the length is no less than 169 feet. 

The massy pillars of polished red granite by which it is surrounded, 
contrasted with the graceful lines pe fretwork of the ceiling above,im- 

part to the hall a character of solidity combined with lightness and grace. 

Returning to the Crown Court, we descend to the vaults beneath, which 

are most capacious, and, equally with the ball and courts above, convey 
a striking idea of the vastness of the building and its massive charac- 

ter. Two spacious passages extend on both sides along the central por- 

tion of the ball, in communication with which are rows of cells for the 

prisoners awaiting their trial or sentence. They are of great strength, 

and, although gloomy enough, they will be provided with every onal - 

ry aid to render them wholesome. They are approached externally 

from the Shaw’s Brow end of the building, by an arc»ed entrance suffi- 

ciently wide to admit of the prison-van being driven inside.—Liver- 

pool Standard. 





Tue Witson MonumMENT.—It will be seen by the following para- 
graph from the Quelec Chronicle, that the plan for a tiibute to the 
memory of the Scottish Vocalist is at length agreed upon. We are, 
however, disappointed at the lack of sympathy that has been exhibited 
in this matter. 


For this purpose £75 has been subscribed, and the work entrusted to 
Mr. Felix Morgan, Sculptor, a young man, resident in this city, who 
is possessed of no mean skill. We have seen the design of this memen- 
tomori. It will be a pedestal on a dais, with a fluted column, sur- 
mounted by a funeral urn encircled by a laurel wreath. On the pe- 
destal, there is to be on a Carrara marble slab, a medallion likeness of 
him to whom it is raised, surmounted by a wreath of thistles, the in- 
scription, and, below,a Scottish harp. It is to be of Montreal stone, 
(with the exception of the inscription slab,) and will be i2 feet in 
height. The Monument Committee, however, are very desirous that it 
should be a little larger. Had they the sum of £100 at their disposal, 
it would be 15 feet high. Surely there are Scotchmen here with pride 
sufficient to raise the additional sum required to build, notso much a 
monument to John Wilson, as a monument to themselves. 





Tue Mancuester Monument ro Six Rosert Peet.—We are 
now authorised to state that the following arrangements have been 
made by the committee appointed on the 28th August, to carry out the 
resolutions of the general body of subscribers with respect to the Peel 
monument. The committee, after much inquiry and deliberation, have 
selected a limited number of the most eminent sculptors to compete for 
the erection of the intended monument. To each of these a communica- 
tion has been made by the mayor, on behalf of the committee, stating 
the terms on which competition is invited. These are briefly the follow- 
ing :—Three thousand guineas to be given to the artist selected, for the - 
statue. The pedestal, which is to be of granite, to be erected at the 
expense of the committee, and under the superintendence and direction 
of the sculptor. Each competitor to transmit, on or before the 1st Janu- 
ary next, a model of a statue and pedesdal. The model statue to be not: 
less than twu feet, or more 2 teet 6 inches in height. The characterise 


ti f the present age to be maintained, as far as is consistent 
with high art but that any accessory which cannot detract from the 
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portance of the figure itself, shall be allowed. Each model to have 
smnpeeee stashed, cad 0 be accompanied with a sealed envy , con- 
taining the name and residence of the contributing sculptor. These are 
to be transmitted to such — papel ~ ——— 9 
a ted for the . Thesum to be given to eac 
oF repeats «at aera Letters have been received from the 
their satisfaction with the liberality of the terms 
, which are deemed to evince the greatest delicacy 
the most honourable impartiality to the competirg artists. It is 
bable that the decision of the committee will be made before the 21st 
anuary. We understand there is little doubt that arrangements will 
be made, by which the general body of subscribers to the Peel monu- 
ment fund will have an opportunity of inspecting all the ~odels, after 
the committee shall have made their decision.—.Munchester Guardian. 


A REMARKABLE DEATH-BED SCENE. 
The following is an extract from the life of John Randolph of Roan- 
_oke, by Hugh A. Garland, which has just been published. 

Next morning (the day on which he died), Dr. Parish received an 
early and an urgent eto visit him. Several persons were in 
the room, but soon left it, except his servant, John, who was much af- 
fected at the sight of his dying master. The Doctor remarked to him, 
«‘] have seen your master very low before, and he revived ; and per- 

he will again.” ‘John knows better than that, sir.” He then 
looked at the Doctor with great intensity, and said in an earnest 
and distinct manner, ‘‘ I confirm a disposition in my will, especial- 
ly that r ting my slaves, whom I have manumitted, and for whom 
rd have made provision. ad 


‘«*T am rejoiced to hear such a declaration from you, sir,” replied 
the Doctor, and soon after, proposed to leave him for a short time, to 
attend to another patient. ‘‘ You must not go,” was the reply; “ you 
cannot, you shall not leaveme. John! take care that the Doctor does 
not leave the room.” John soon locked the door, and reported, ‘‘ Mas- 
ter, I have locked the door, aud got the key in my pocket: the Doctor 
can’t go now.” i 

He seemed excited, and said, ‘If you do go you need not return.” 
The Doctor appealed to.him as to the propriety of such an order, inas- 
much as he was only desirous of discharging his duty to another pa- 
tient. His manner instantly changed, and he said, “I retract that 
expression.” Some time afterwards, turning an expressive look, he 
ool again, “I retract that expression.” 

The Doctor now said that he understood the subject of his communi- 
cation, and presumed the Will would explain itself fully. He replied 
in his peculiar way—‘‘ No, you don’t understand it; I know you don’t. 
Our laws are extremely particular on the subject of slaves—a Will 
may manumit them, but provision for their subsequent support re- 
quires that a declaration be made in the presence of a white witness; 
and itis requisite that the witness, after hearing the declaration, should 
continue with the party, and never lose sight of him, until he is gone 
or dead. You are a good witness for John. You see the propriety and 
im ce of your remaining with me; your patients must make al- 
lowance for your situation. John told me this morning—‘ master, you 
are d .2% 

The Doctor spoke with entire candour and replied, that it was rather 
@ matter of surprise that he had lasted so long. He now made his pre- 

rations to die. He directed John to bring him his father’s breast 

utton ; he then directed him to place it in the bosom of his shirt. It 
was an old-fashioned, large-sized gold stud. John placed it in the but- 
ton-hole of the shirt bosom—but to fix it completely, required a hole 
on the opposite side. ‘‘ Get a knife,” said he, “‘ and cut one.” A napkin 
was called for, and placed by John, over his breast. For a short time 
he lay perfectly quiet, with his eyes closed. He suddenly roused up 
and exclaimed—‘‘ Remorse! remorse!’ It was thrice repeated—the 
last time, at the top of his voice, with t agitation. He cried out— 
**let me see the word. Get a Dictionary, let me see the word.” 
* There is none in the room, sir.” ‘‘ Write it down then—let me see the 
word.” The Doctor picked up one of his cards, ‘“‘ Randolph of Roan- 
oke”—** shall I write it on this card?’ ‘‘ Yes, nothing more proper.” 
The word remorse, was then written in pencil. He took the card in 


a hurried manner, and fastened his eyes on it with great intensity. 

** Write it on the back,” he exclaimed—it wag so Jone and handed him 
He was extremely ee Remorse! 

what it is; you can form no i 


bring me to my present situation—but. I 
‘Christ, and hope 


you have no idea 
ea of it, whatever; it has contributed to 
haye leoked to the Lord Jesus 
pardon. Now let John take your 

4 ly done. 
“Pat it in 


I have obtained 
and draw a line under the was 

“ What am I to do with the card ?” inquired the Doctor. 
your pocket—take care of it—when I am dead, look at it.” x 

The Doctor now introduced the subject of calling in some additional 
witnesses to his declarations, and suggested sending down stairs for 
Edmund Badger. He replied—‘‘I have already communicated that to 
him.” The Doctor then said—‘‘ With your concurrence, sir, I will 
send for two young physicians, who shall remain and never lose sight 
of you until you are dead; to whom you can make your declarations— 
my son, Dr. Isaac Parish, and my young friend and late pupil, Dr. 
Francis West, a brother of Capt. West.” ; 

He quickly asked—‘ Capt. West of the Packet?” ‘Yes, sir, the 
same.” ‘Send for him—he is the man—I’ll have him.” 

Before the door was unlocked, he pointed towards a bureau, and re- 

uested the Doctor to take from it a remuneration for his services. To 
this the Doctor promptly replied, that he would feel as though he were 
acting indelicately, to comply. He then waived the subject, by saying 
—‘ in England, it is always customary.” ! ‘ 

The witnesses were now sent for, and soon arrived. The dying man 
‘was propped up in the bed, with pillows, nearly erect. Being extreme- 
ly sensitive to cold, he had a blanket over his head and shoulders; and 
he directed John to place his hat on, over the blanket, which aided in 
keeping it close to his head. With a countenance full of sorrow, John 
stood close by the side of his dying master. The four witnesses—Ed- 
mund Badger, Francis West, Isaac Parish, and Joseph Parish, were 
placed in a semi-circle, in full view. He rallied all the expiring en- 
ergies of mind and body, to this last effort. ‘His whole soul,” says 
Dr. Parish, ‘‘ seemed concentrated in the act. His eyes flashed feeling 
and intelligence. Pointing towards us, with his long index finger, he 
ad ed us.” 

“I confirm all the directions in my Will, respecting my slaves, 
and direct them to be enforced, particularly in regard to a provision 
for their support.” And then raising his arm as high as he could, he 
brought it down with his open hand, on tne shoulder of his favourite 
John, and added these words—<‘ especially for this man.” He then 
asked each of the witnesses whether they understood him. Dr. Joseph 
Parish explained to them, what Mr. Randolph had said in regard to 
the laws of Virginia, on the subject of manumiysion—and then appealed 
to the dying man to know whether he had stated it correctly. “Yes,” 
said he, and gracefully waving his hand as a token of dismission, he 

added— the young gentlemen will remain with me.” 

The scene was now soon changed. Having disposed of that subject 
most deeply impressed on his heart, his keen penetrating eye lost its 
expression, his powerful mind gave way, and his fading imagination be- 

to wander amid scenes and with friends that he had left behind. 

n two hours the spirit took its flight, and all that was mortal of John 

Randolph of Roanoke was hushed fa death. Ata quarter before twelve 

o’clock, on the 24th day of June, 1833, aged sixty years, he breathed 

his last, in a chamber of the City Hotel, No. 41 North Third Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Tue Miserty PHiLanturorist.—The New Orleans Delta furnishes 
the following particulars of the eccentric individual whose death and 
bequests have been lately going the round of the journals. 

Mr. McDonough had reached the age of seventy-two. Though his 
great vigour of mind and energy of spirit enabled him to triumph for a 
while over peed debility, and to pursue within a few hours of his 
death, the industrious and habits which he had practised for fifty 
years, his health had been deolthing for some months, and the termina- 
tion of his earthly career was daily looked for by himself, as well as by 
his friends. Two days ago we saw him ir our streets, e in earn- 
est negotiation and Tisvabaion with a brother millionaire, respectin 
some settlement which he desired to consummate ere he was calle 
henee, and overheard him say in words which fell upon our ears with 
force and emphasis, ‘‘ My days are numbered, and my affairs must all 
be settled this side of the grave.” The constitution of Mr. McDonough 
was severely taxed by his habits of close, concentrated, and wearing 
labour. A few months ago he told us that he devoted eighteen hours 

day to labour, and regretted that he could not spare a few minutes 

Be the newspapers. is labour consisted in keeping the accounts, 
deeds, papers, and vouchers of the most extensive landed property owned 
by a single individual in the world. dis only assistants in these du- 
ties were some negro slaves, whom he had educated and trained to his 
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own habits of method and industry. No white person lived in the an- 
cient and dilapidated chateau in which he resided. No person ever 
visited him, save on business or for charity. His manners were rigid, 
severe and repelling. Everything about his establishment ok of 
the spirit of the master--all was bleak, cold, dreary and forbidding. 
The dogs did not bark in his yard—they cast at the passer-by a piteous 
hungry look, as if they sought some kindly sympathy or notice to com- 
fort their lean carcasses; the cocks did not crow cheerily, as elsewhere, 
but drawled out their notes in a funereal and hollow strain, as if from 
empty stomachs; the merry songsters flew around, without alighting 
upon the dark old trees, hung with melancholy moss which nearly con- 
cealed from view his crumbling edifice. There was no sunshine ever 
fell upon that spot or upon the heart of its possessor. 

Such was the abode of one who worshipped mammon with an unceas- 
ing and all-absorbing passion, whose — and mind were entirely mo- 
nopolized by the spirit of gain, excluding every tender emotion—every 
ennobling feeling—every humanizing sympathy. And yet there are 
many, familiar with the character and history of John McDonough, 
who declare that the severe life he led and his love of acquisition did 
not proceed from avarice—from the mere spirit of miserly acquisition 
—but that he had some great philanthropic purpose in view, to which 
he had appropriated his life and fortune, and in the pursuit of which 
he had hardened his soul to all the affections of humanity. This may 
be so. It would throw some light upon a picture otherwise dark and 
desolate. He was frequently heard to declare that he lived only for 
the Lord,—to carry out some great design of his Maker. When asked 
if he would sell property, his invariable reply was, ‘I own none,— 
what I have acquired belongs to the Lord ; I am his agent, without the 
power of selling.” He had long employed his mind, which was a re- 
markably acute and ng oe one, in devising modes by which his im- 
mense property might be kept together after his death fora term of 

ears, so that his calculations of its eventual value might be realized. 

e had a great passion for buying waste and swamp lands, and estimating 
with arithmetical prevision the yearly increase in the value ofthose lands. 
A great admirer of the system of popular education, a friend to learn- 
ing and colleges, he projected also some grand scheme of education, to 
be maintained out of the yearly increase in the value of his lands, 
which were not to be sold for a certain time, but only their product ap- 
plied to that purpose. He endeavoured to get an act of the Legislature 
passed, tying up his property in this manner, but it was not deemed 
practicable under our jurisprudence. 

He was also a warm friend to the colonization enterprise. He estab- 
lished a colony in Africa, to which he sent many of his negroes, after 
giving them an education ora trade. It was his custom to allow his 
slaves a certain time to work for themselves. He kept accounts with 
each one of them, so that when the value of the work of the slave equal- 
led his cost, he would give him his liberty, and send him to Africa. He 
was a hard, exacting man. In the prosecution of his rights, or in any 
relations of business, he knew no pity, no liberality, no kindness. What 
was ‘* nominated in the bond,” he would extort at every sacrifice. In- 
volved in innumerable law suits, he prosecuted his rights and interests 
witha tenacity, vigour and perseverance, which stopped at no obstacles, 
and were never moderated or softened by any of the considerations 
that ordinarily operate upon mankind And yet outside of his business 
and legal relations, he was not insensible to charitable appeals ; when 
properly approached, he would sometimes give, we cannot say, liberally, 
considering his means, but quite so, considering his view of his rela- 
tion to the Almighty. He was self-willed and opinionated, and would 
only give in his own fashion, and to such undertakings as pleased his 
peculiar ideas. To his relations, who were quite poor, he preserved a 
severe and studied coldness—only relieving their poverty by the most 
meagre contributions. Of enterprise, the spirit of public improvement 
and progress, he was as destitute as the old planks of his house were of 
sap. Owning immense property in the city, he left the greater part of 
it entirely unimproved, until his possessions became a great nuisance 
to the corporation. When induced to build, he would only erect the 
roughest and most unseemly buildings, usually put up by his slaves, 
who brought the bricks with which they were made across the river. 
Many of these buildings are now eyesores in our city, tenantless and 
dangerous from their dilapidated condition. So too of his immense 
property in the country. But a small portion of it wasin cultivation. 

e usually bought tracts of land by leagues and miles instead of 
acres. 

He was said to own fifty miles fronting on the Mississippi, in Loui si- 
ana. Four-fifths of the swamp land in the state belonged to him. He 
had, too, immense possessions in Florida, Msisissippi, and Texas. The 








area of his property would equal that of one of the small states of the 
Union, and exceed that of several of the kingdoms or Principalities of 
Europe. The preservation and administration of this immense 
property must have required a vast deal of labour, and great adminis- 
trative talents. These Mr.McDonough possessed. He was well educa- 
ted, wrote very well, understood the law, and was quite familiar 
with the history of the country. A native of Baltimore, he removed 
to this city in 1800, engaged in mercantile pursuits ,was suecessful, and 
then embarked in the purchase of wild lands and vacant property, 
which he followed for the balance of his life. He never left the vi- 
cinity of the state, never went north, but remained one of the stand- 
bys and the originals of our city till a few hours before his death. 
The singularity of his appearance, in his old-fashioned blue coat, 
strapless pants, large white neckerchief, with green umbrella under 
his arm, made him one of the peculiar features of our city. 


The New Orleans Picayune of the 28th ult. gives the particulars 
relative to the funeral and contents of the will of this remarkable 
man. 


Mr. McDonough was buried yesterday afternoon in the cemetery 
erected by himself, at his residence at McDonoughville, for his negroes. 
It was his wish that he should be buried among them. The funeral 
was plain and unostentatious. Prayers and a short sermon were de- 
livered in the small church attached to the house, built for the ne- 
groes, and where the deceased himself often preached to his slaves. A 
very large number of persons, white and coloured, were present. The 
coffin was placed in the plain — So tombs used here. 

On Saturday evening, C. Roselius, Esq., for fifteen years the legal 
adviser of the deceased, appeared before Judge Buchanan, of the 5th 
District Court, and informed him that Mr. McDonough had left an olo- 
graphic will, which was deposited either in the Louisiana State Rank, 
the Bank of Louisiana, or the Union Bank. An order of court was is- 
sued, in consequence, for any of the cashiers of said banks to bring the 
will into the Fifth District Court this morning at 10 o’clock. 

Accordingly, at the above hour the cashier of the Union Bank, Mr. 
Frey, appeared, having a tin box containing a duplicate copy of the 
will, with a portfolio roy age | memoranda for executors, notes, &c. 
Another copy of the will is in the possession of Mr. Joseph Montgome- 
ry, of this state. The court-room was crowded. Mr. Roselius presen- 
ted the will, which was proved by Messrs. Grymes, Frey, and Grivot. 
The will is of twenty-four foolscap pages, closely written in the testa- 
tor’s own handwriting. Judge Buchanan unsealed, opened, and read 
it, occupying in so doing some hours’ time. 

After leaving $6,000 and some landed property in Baltimore to his 
sister and her children, the deceased bequeathes his entire estate, of 
which he gives no aggregate amount, to the Mayor, Aldermen, and citi- 
zens of New Orleans and Baltimore, half to each city, for the purpose 
of establishing a free school for poor children of all classes, and an 
asylum for the poor. To the Protestamt Male Orphan Asylum of this 
city, he gives $400,000 in yearly instalments. The two other institu- 
tions’ bequests are also in yearly instalments. 

A school farm is to be established in Baltimore, and an asylum for the 
poor. The school farm for the education of the poor children, from four 
to fourteen years of age, of Baltimore first, and the other large maritime 
cities of the Union. They are to be taught the pursuits of agriculture 
and the oop of religion. A common English education to be giv- 
en in all the schools, here and at Baltimore, and the Bible to be their 
principal class book. The inmates of the two poor asylums to defray, 
as far as possible, the expenses of those institutions, as far as their own 
labour can go. The cultivation of the mulberry tree and making of silk 
in these asylums are recommended. To the school farm at Baltimore 
the sum of £3,000,000 is bequeathed in yearly instalments. 

The estate, after the annuities above mentioned are paid, and a num- 
ber of negroes named are freed and sent to Africa, to be managed by a 
certain number of commissioners appointed by this city and of Baltimore, 
no commissioner to be a member of any council, to serve more than 
twelve months, or twice in succession. The two cities to act as a check 
on each other. None of the property ever to be sold, but to remain 
forever as a fund for the above charitable purposes. 

A large sum is bequeathed to the American Colonization Society at 
Washington. After all these bequests are settled, which the donor ex- 


etween the States of Louisiana and Maryland, and the Legislatures to 





— will be in forty years from now, the entire estate to be divided 





carry out the objects proposed. If the commissioners do not follow his 
instructions, the estate to fall immediately to the two states. Every 
recaution is taken to prevent these noble bequests from being diverted 
m their original purpose. The instructions to carry them out are 
full and minute 
Many high-minded and benevolent sentiments concerning education, 
morality, the duties of the poor and the rich, and the preservation of 
the Union, are to be found in the will. The testamentary executors 
are Messrs. Christian Roselius, A. D. Crossman, Judah Touro, Louis 
Philip Pelie, Jonathan Montgomery, Joseph A. Maybin, Wm. E. Lev- 
erich, Francoise Bizoton D’Aquin, and in case of his deuth, his brother 
Francoise Adolphe een of this city, Messrs. Benjamin C. How- 
ard, John P. Kennedy, John Spear Smith, Brantz Mayer, Henry Di- 
dier, merchant, John Gibson, son of the late Wm. Gibson, clerk of 
court of Baltimore; Henry Clay, of Kentucky, President, and R. R. 
Gurley, Secretary of the American Colonization ver, 1 at Washing- 
ton, and Walter Lowrie, Secretary of the Presbyterian Board of For- 
eign Missions at New York. The will is dated at the residence of the 
deceased, 27th December, 1838. 


Tux Wasuincron Osexisk ar Wasurncron.—At the monthly 
meeting of the New York Historical Society, held on Monday evening, 
some particulars of the present state of this vast undertaking, and of 
its probable progress, were read to the members present. We extract 
the following paragraphs. 


From the last report to the Board of Managers by the Building Com} 
mittee, it appears, said Mr. Varnum, that the work upon the monument 
has steadily progressed, during the summer season, over since the 
corner stone was laid. The foundation is at the bottom 81 feet square. 
It is built of a species of blue rock, a material which is continued up 17 
feet above ground. Here the marble work for the obelisk commences. 
This obelisk is to be 500 feet high, 55 feet square at the base, and 33 
feet square at the top. The walls are 15 feet thick at the commence- 
ment, leaving a space inside 25 feet square, which will, of course, be of 
the same dimensions all the way up. The ouside is constructed of what 
is known as Symington’s large crystal marble, procured from the vi- 
cinity of Baltimore. The main body of the wall is of blue gneiss, and 
with this the interior is lined, except were blocks presented by states 
or associations have been inserted. The obelisk is now 76 feet high, 
and it is anticipated that at least 59 feet will be added during another 
season. 

Thirty states and one territory have determined to present blocks of 
stone to be inserted on the inside, of which five are already in the wall, 
and nine are on the ground. Some fifty associations have requested 

rmission to make similar donations, and a number have been received. 

ome of them are of elaborate workmanship and beautiful material, 
almost every prominent kind of stone or marble in the Union being 
there in one or more specimens. 

Material.—As to the quality of the material, it has been thoroughly 
tested by experiments to exhibit the action of frost upon it, and by hy- 
draulic pressure to show what weight it will sustain without being 
crushed—The monument marble, in a cube of two inches base, only 
yielded to a pressure of 11,000 pounds. The Potapsco granite to a lit- 
tle more—Seneca sandstone, such as is used in tne Smithsonian, to 
about the same. Stockbridge marble, 9,640 pounds. Aguine Creek 
sandstone, of which the Capitol, President’s House, Treasury and Patent 
Office are built, to, 4,937 pounds. Italian marble, 12,625 pounds. 
Common building brick, 4, 000 pounds. 

By the chemical experiments it appeared that the loss by frost was 
about in the following proportion: Symington marble, 50-100ths of 
1 per cent ; Mt. Pleasant, N. Y. marble, 91-100ths of 1 percent : Gran- 
ite, 35-100ths of 1 percent ; Aquine Creek sand stone 18 per cent and 
60-100th ; Hand brick, 1 per cent and 7-100ths. These experiments were 
made under the direction of the Department of the Interior. 

Funds.—The amount collected about twelve years ago was $28,000, 
which was invested at interest, and the interest regularly re-invested. 
A new collection was commenced, under the direction of Hon. Elisha 
Whittelsey, about four years ago, and since that time there has been a 
pretty regular receipt from the collections. Since January Ist, 1850, 
the receipts have averaged $2,800 per month. Authority was given to 
the deputy marshals, who took the census, to solicit contributions. No 
positive reports have yet been received from them; but from letters 
received from some few of them, there is reason to believe that impor- 
tant aid will be received from this source. As}the monument progres- 
ses, and becomes a prominent object of interest to visitors at Washing- 
ton, the subscriptions received there largely increase. 

There has been expended on the work up to this time $120,000. The 
estimated cost of the whole shaft will be $500,000. 

We observe no mention now made of the Grecian temple, in which it 
was proposed to include the obelisk. We trust that the absurd scheme 
is abandoned. There may be differences of opinion as to the appropri- 
ateness and the beauty of an obelisk ; but the combination formerly de- 
cided upon would make this Washington Monument the laughing-stock 
of the world. 

Iron Surps or WAan—TuHeE Kamrruicon.—Very favourable reports 
appear in some of the English papers of the above named invention, pa- 
tented by Lt. G. Walter, R.M. It is a composition, the principal in- 
gredients being Indian rubber and saw-dust, and it is proposed to line 
the sides of iron vessels with it, to the thickness of twelve inches. The 
projector asserts that, from the peculiarly adhesive qualities of the 
prepared solution with which it is applied, the necessity of any fasten- 
ing is obviated—that it closes, by collapsing, the hole made by the en- 
trance of shot—that it receives and imbeds in itself the terribly dan- 
gerous splinters which experiments have shown to result from the stri- 
king of shot on iron-sided vessels—that it deadens concussion—and 
lastly, that its buoyancy will keep a ship afloat, even if riddled with 
shot. As the use of iron-steamers in naval warfare has been hitherto 
deemed very hazardous, this invention, if fully approved, would seem 
to be one of vast importance. The result of some experiments is thus 
given; but it is in the inventor’s own words. After stating what the 
Kamptulicon is, and what he believes to be its properties, he proceeds 
to say :— 

‘**To the truth of most of these assertions I can bear ample testimony, 
having witnessed the experiment at Woolwich, on the 4th of September 
last, the object of which was principally to test the practicability of 
its adhesion to the iron, without the use of bolt or bar of any kind; 
four previous experiments having, it was stated, given great satisfac- 
tion in other respects. A target of iron, six feet square, to which the 
Kamptulicon lining was attached by means of a solution prepared for 
the purpose, was erected at a distance of forty yards froma 32-pounder. 
Four shots were fired with the iron surface presented, with a very cu- 
rious effect, two of which deserve especial notice, viz: the third, 
which fired with a reduced charge, to represent a long range, lodged 
in the material; and the fourth, which, with still further reduced 
charge, fell without doing injury at the base of the target. It was 
then turned round, with the Kamptulicon lining towards the gun, at 
which four shots were also fired. The first two passed through with 
nearly the same effect, opening the iron to a considerable extent, but 
the lining closed up immediately, so as scarcely to admit the insertion 
of @ small cane at either end, the centre being quite close. The fourth 
shot, fired with a very reduced charge, rebounded about fifteen yards 
in a direct line; thus proving that a shot at a long range would not 
even enter a vessel so lined. It may also be presumed, from the won- 
derful resistance of the material, and its repellent power, that nothing 
under a full charge would fire a shot through the two sides. As to its 
adhesive nature, it need only be said that it occupied a dozen strong 
men, armed wit h handspikes and crowbars, a considerable time to de- 
tach it from the iron r all this battering. In small portions cut 
from the different targets may be seen large pieces of iron imbedd 
which might cause frightful wounds and even death, if scattered 
amongst the crew.” es 

Fare or THE RunAwAy Batioon.—A watery grave was anticipa- 
ted for the balloon, that escaped last week from the hands of its owner, 
Capt. Taggart, at Jersey City, and was last seen steering seaward. It 
fell a victim to another element, as detailed in the following extract 
from the Suffolk Democrat, published at Huntingdon. Long Island. 

«On Wednesday evening last, about half past six 0 clock, a large bal- 
loon, with a beautiful car attached, descended near the house of Jona- 
than Gildersleeve, at Clay Pitts, in this town. The car became entan- 

led in the fence of a lane leading to the dwelling and barn, while the 

alloon gently swayed with the wind above it. When it was fir.t dis 
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vered by a son of Mr. Gildersleeve, it occasioned a good deal of sur- 
ise, and he called to his aid a brother and his wife, and his mother 
assist in securing it. A large opening was made in the balloon to 
it the air to escape; but unfortunately at this moment one of the 
jes ap ed the balloon with a lighted candle, when the inflam- 
able gas took fire, and a violent — immediately followed, 
nocking down the whole party and burning the two young men se- 
erely on the face and hands. The ladies escaped with very slight in- 
uries. The balloon was torn to pieces, and enkindled into a blaze at 
he same time, and the beautiful car with its machinery greatly dama- 
ed. The varnished material of the balloon burnt so vividly as to set the 
ence on fire, which, from its proximity to the barn and dwelling, would 
ave undoubtedly communicated the flames to these also, but for the 
pusual exertions of the injured persons, who, though in great agony, 
ubdued the fire, by tearing down the fence, and throwing water upon 

e burnin fragments of the balloon. The w ae of the explosion was 
oticed at the distance of several miles, and the concussion was so 
reat that it was sensibly experienced by the inmates of a dwelling 
alf a mile distant.” 


Repusuicans Arinc Rova.ty.—A curious work has been publish- 
ed lately in Paris, detailing what took place at the King’s stables in 
he revolution of February, and making some curious exposures re- 
pecting the personages who played the principal part in the revolu- 
on. It bears the title, “‘ La République dans les Carrosses du Roi,” 
d is written by M. Tirel, who had for several years the control of 
the carriage department of the late King, and who occupied that post 
hen the revolution broke out. After some curious | graeme of the 
ttack on the Royal Stables, M. Tirel gives a list of twenty-six car- 
riages destroyed, of which the cost price was nearly two hundred thou- 
sand francs. The notice of the work, from which we quote, adds, 

*‘In addition to the above, a number of breaks, furniture-vans, &c., 
ere destroyed. The court-yard of the Tuileries, the Place du Carrou- 
el, and the Place des Ecuries were strewn with the remnants of the 
vehicles. Here and there portions of the wrecks were piled into heaps 
land set on fire, whilst furious bands danced yelling around them like 

nnibals over their prey. Agents of M. Ledru Rollin obtained three 
orses, Portsmouth, Baile, and Forestier, which were never seen after- 
ards. Inthe night bands of the insurgents went to the stables and 
nsisted on having wine and food provided for them without delay. One 
fthese bands was commanded by the sexton of the church of St. Ger- 
ain l Auxerrois, a man named Villemet. The chiefs also caused mo- 
ey to be giventothem. After giving these details the author goes on 
to say that on Friday er ady | the revolution a man, a bandage-maker, 
who was attired as a National Guard with a tricoloured scarf round his 
aist and a sword hy his side, arrived at the stables, and stated that 
the Provisional Government had sent him to take command of them. 
He made particular inquiries respecting the carriages, as he said they 
were required by his ‘* political friends of the Government.” He ina- 
nifested great delight on hearing that there still remained, at different 
places, carriages and 360 horses, the property of the king. He im- 
mediately gave orders that each member of the Provisional Government 
should be provided with an equipage for his personal use, and another 
w two for his wife and family. He also ordered that each vechicle 
hould be driven by the best of the King’s coachmen. M. Tirel, as 
Controller of the Stables, was obliged to obey; but he states that he 
svenged himself by sending to each person carriages and horses whose 
names formed a sort of epigram on his peculiarities or character. Thus 
M. Ledru Rollin had carriages named the Hebé, the Prince, the Royal, 
the Marquise, the Phénix, and horses named Fougueux, Celadon, In- 
trepide, Trompeur, Obstiné, Envieux, Hypocrite, Montagnard, &c. ; 
M. Marrast, the Ci-Devant carriage, and the Pimpant horses; M Flo- 
ton, the Paon coupé, drawn by Chicard and Intrigant, with the Duch- 
ess, drawn by Ualypos, and Pomaré, for his wife, and so on. Nor did 
M. Tirel content himself merely with these smart satirical hits; he 
ept a correct account of the vehicles and horses each indivtdual had, 
ind for what number of days. In all, it appears that the members of 
the Provisional Government occupied by themselves or their families 

| carriages and 91 horses; and he calculates that each carriage cost 
25f. a-day, and each saddle-horse 15f. M. Tirel maintains, at some 
length, that as carriages and herses were the private property of the 
late King, those who made use of them are bound to pay for them, as 
they would have done had they belonged to any private individual. He 
then gives a list of the sums due by each person. 

By M. Ledru Rollin, for five carriages, 22 horses (no prince of the 
oyal Family, says M. Tirel, ever had so many at any one time; and 
e observes that the expense of coachmen, grooms, and stablemen is not 
included) 27,750f. By M. Marrast, 2,975f. M. Garnier Pagés, 2,975f. 
M.F. Arago, 2,975f. M. Flocon (the carriage occupied by Madame 
Flcon not counted, although it appears it was sent back damaged and 
very dirty), 2,975f. M. Cremieux (his carriage was named Cerbére, 
and his horses Judas and Grison), 2,975f. M. Carnot, 3,150f. M. 
Goudchaux, 3,750f. M. Courtais, 4,860f. M. Caussidiére (he rode in 
the Rustique drawn by the Espion and Gouapeur),2,025f. M. Etienne 
Arago, 7,450f. M. Sobrier (without counting 16 saddle-horses totally 
ruined), 4,455f. 

‘“‘ The author said he had provided horses and carriages for M. Du- 
vont (de l’Eure) and M. de Lamartine, but that they declined to accept 
them. The carriage destined for the former was named the Doyen; 
the horses, Bonhomme and Integre. For the latter,—carriage, Apol- 
lon; horses, Pegase and Enchanteur, with Mysterieux and Zigy to re- 
place them. M. Vaulabelle, at one time Minister of Instruction, also 
declined to accept any vehicle.” 
















































































Royat Deer CHaAsE 1n MAR Forest.—Her Majesty {the Queen 
having expressed a wish to the Duke of Leeds to see a drive of deer in 
the forest of Mar, of which his grace is the lessee, Saturday last was 
appointed forthe purpose. The place chosen was the valley of the 
Quoich, a wild stream which rises on the borders Strathavon, and flows 
into the Dee nearly opposite to Castletown of Braemar. Every arrange- 
ment was made to gratify the Roya expectation, and immense herds of 
deer having been moved into Glen Quoich, it was hoped that all would 
go well. Her Majesty arrived at Mar Lodge at eleveno’clock precisely, 
accompanied by Prince Albert, the Prince of Wales, Lady Jocelyn (as 
lady ia waiting), and Colonel the Hon. Alexander Gordon, equerry to 
Prince Albert. The Royal party immediately proceeded to the hill on 
ponies, and took up their station a a point which had been chosen bythe 
duke as most likely to afford a fair view of the sport to the whole par- 
ty, and a good shot to the prince consort. The body of beaters who had 
been planted along the heights in the upper part of the glen, now began 
to move forward, driving before them a vast multitude of deer, it is 
supposed about a thousand stags. The grendeur ofsuch a tinchel may 
easily be imagined, and forcibly recalled to the spectators the graphic 
description which Sir Walter Scott has given of the great Highland 
hunts in other days. Unfortunately, the resemblance to Scott’s des- 
cription was only too complete; for with the quick sighted instinct of 
their species, the deer becoming suspicious of some unseen danger in 
advance, boldly resolved to turn back on the perils before which they 
had hitherto retreated. Wheeling sharply to the right, the huge herd 
broke across the glen, forded the Quoich, and bounded up the hill on 
the western side, forcing their way through the beaters, and making 
their escape in the direction of Glen Lui and Glen Derry. The point at 
which the deer thus broke off prevented Prince Albert from displaying 
his acknowledged skill as a marksman, the herd not having approach- 
hed within three hundred yards of him. The royal party, Gown. 
ada full view of the splendid sight. The only person who was for- 
tunate enough to obtain a shot was the celebrated deerstalker, Horatio 
Ross, Esq, who brought down two finestagsrigh and left, both animals 


the royal party. The chase being at an end, the Duchess of Leeds, 
accompanied by Lady Jocelyn, arrived at the scene, when a sumptuous 
luncheon was laid out upon the heather, of which the royal party, with 
the ladies and gentlemen present, partook in simple forest style. Nei- 
ther chairs nor table were put into requisition, and it was an interest- 
ing scene to see the sovereign of one-sixth part of the globe laying aside 
all state and court ceremony, thus seated in a wild glen, surrounded by 
Highland gillies, deer ponies, and stag hounds. After luncheon, the 
Queen mounted her pony and returned to Mar Lodge, accompanied by 
Prince Albert, the Prince of Wales and the rest of the party.—Edin- 
burgh Evening Courant. 





Mr. John Rae, chief factor of that company, makes the following state- 


ment, in a letter addressed to Sir John Richardson, and dated Portage 


la Locke, July 80, 1850 :— 

“You are aware that I was, if possible, 
summer for the unfortunate missing navigato 
conveying instructions to this effect, 


met me on th 
journey below Slave Lake. ; 


Commander Pullen, 


falling stone dead, having been shot through the heart, in full sight of 


Overtanp Searcy For Sir J. Franxrin.—With regard to the 
overland expedition from the territories of the Hudson's Bay Company, 


to resume my search this 
rs. A Government express, 
25th ult., one day’s 
being in company with 


Che Albion. 





his party, received orders to the same effect, the reaped mn, A dens 
him being to the westward of the Copper Mine, as far as Cape Bathurst, 
and thence oct to sca in the direction of Banks’ Land—rather a hazard- 
ous experiment with open boats. As the stock of provisions would not 
admit of two expeditions being equipped, Pullen (who is much better 
fitted for such an und in almost all respects than I am) had the 
preference, and will take with him can and dry meat to the 
amount of 4,5001b., whichis to be stowed in one of our large battea ux 
and in one of the Plover’s boats. So small a quantity of provisions is 
left at Fort Simpson that I do not know how our fall business is to be 
carried on. 
«In order, therefore, that the expenses incurred may not be entirely 
thrown away, I have determined to return to Bear Lake, and pass the 
winter at Fort Confidence, to build two boats there, similar to those of 
Dease and Simpson, and with them attempt, next summer, to reach 
Wollaston or Victoria Land, vid the Copper Mine. Should we be fortu- 
nate in poeeuring rovisions during the winter, and our party be heal- 
thy in the sprin Tt shall endeavour to proceed 12 or 14 days’ journey 
to the northward, over the ice, in the month of May next; and in the 
event of being unsuccessful, as in all probability we shall be, the 
boats will be ordered to meet me at the Kendall; and should the ice 
rmit, I shall, with them, endeavour to blot out the memory of my 
ast year’s failure. In forming this plan, I have been actuated by but 
one feeling—namely, the desire of pursuing the route in which there 
is the greatest probability of gaining some information or finding traces 
of the gallant navigators or their vessels. To facilitate this I have re- 
ues Mr. Hargrave to procure an Esquimaux interpreter from 
hurchill to replace poor Albert, and to forward him by winter to 
Mackenzie’s River; also, to send the Halkett’s boat that I had, with 
one at Repulse Bay. Captain Pullen requested me to make over all 
the instruments of your expedition to him as soon as he was aware of 
his returning to the coast. This I at once agreed to do, as he may 
want most of them at winter quarters I cannot say much in favour 
of the men that have been eng forme. They are all, without ex- 
ception either Indians or half-breeds from Red oly Ye enough 
men in their way, but not well fitted for what we have to do.” 





Cyess. 
PROBLEM No. 102, sy C. H.8. 
BLACK. 

















WHITE, 
White to play and checkmate in three moves, 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 101. 


In this Problem, published last week, the Black Rook at K B’s square should stand at K’s 
square. Had the contributor favoured us with a diagram, in place of a written description 
ot the position, such an error could not have occurred. 








White. Black. 
1. R to Kt8 ch K tks R (best) 
2. Btks P ch KtoB ‘ 
3. Ktto Kt6ch KtoQ 
4. 6 to B7 checkmate, 
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Paris Cuit-CuHat.—In Eugene Guinot’s lively Parisian gossip, pub- 
lished in the Courrier des Etats Unis, there was an amusing anecdote 
a few days since. A young Italian singer had been vainly soliciting 
an engagement from Messrs. Roqueplan, Ronconi, or Lumley, lessees 
respectively of the Grand French Opera, and of the Italian Opera 
Houses of Paris and London. She was almost in despair, when the 
manager of one of the principal theatres in Italy, found her in Paris, 
and offered her very lucrative terms. She thought she was dreaming ; 
but the wily manager assured her that he was most anxious to secure 
her services, and proffered her the contract regularly drawn up on 
stamped paper, stating further that lest she might prove capricious, he 
had set down the usual penalty for breaking the bond, at the somewhat 
unusual sum of fifty thousand dollars. The songstress laughed and 
signed, with the passing remark, that the ya scarcely concerned 
her, as she was not likely to throw up such an excellent contract. In 
a week, however, the'truth came out. Owing to a train of most unex- 
pected circumstances, she found herself the heiress to a fortune of two 
millions of francs, and at once saw through the anxiety of the manager 
to secure her for his theatre, under such a penalty for breaking off. 

She gives up the stage, but before making up her mind to pay so ex- 
orbitant a sum so unjustly exacted, she is about to try the sympathies 

of the Courts of Law. 

From the same quarter—half fun, half earnest—we learn that Duprez, 
the celebrated French tenor, and the successor of Nourrit, is about to 
return to the stage; and that the pecuniary screw having been appliec 
to Rossini at Bologna during the late insurrectionary troubles, he has 
been betrayed by the agitation of his feelings into a humming of sun- 
dry unknown airs. From these the indefatigable Lumley has conceived 
the idea of a new opera by Rossini, an announcement likely to throw 
the musical world into a fever. 








A Satmon Lapper.—The Deanston Weir, on the river Teith, 
though serving admirably the purpose for which it was designed, from 
being upwards of nine feet in height, offered a serious obstruction to 
the salmon in going up the river to spawn. To obviate this, the dam 
was originally constructed with a long sloping channel at one side, 
having an inclination of about one foot in twelve. It was found, how- 
ever, from the smoothness of this channel, that the water gained an 
equal velocity in its descent through it, with that flowing over the 
steeper parts of the dam; and that, when there was sufficient water to 
permit the fish to swim up, the current was so strong that few if any 
fish were able toovercomeit. This soon became a subject of complaint 
to the tacksmen of the upper fishings, and again called forth the inge- 
nuity of Mr. Smith, who then devised and set in operation the famous 
Deanston salmon ladder, which was perfectly successful there, and has 
since been adonted (with slight modifications) on many similar weirs, 
on the Clyde, the Don, and other rivers. The ladder consists of two 
longitudinal beams placed along the sides of the long sloping channel 
above mentioned, with cross beams or steps fixed to the bottom at dis- 
tances from each other of eight or ten feet. These break the force of the 
current, and form a succession of pools and eddies, from one to another 
of which the salmon ean pass way, and rest on their way upwards It 
is a curious fact, that although the cross-steps are in themselves only 
fourteen inches in depth, and only extend alternately about two-thirds 
across the breadth of the ladder, so effectual are they in producing 
eddies, that salmon have been frequently observed resting in them at 
various parts along the ladder, and passing upwards into the dam, when 
there was a flood of thirty inches deep flowing over its breast; at which 
times, of course, without these helps, they could never have made the 
attempt.—Journal of Agriculture. 


———— 


by hundreds of millions, nor even by hundred weights, but by hun- 
dreds of tons, for the use of these kingdoms and of other nations. The 
thirteen or fourteen manufacturers in Birmingham employed a vast 
number of families ; and in the latter years of the last century the trade” 
was flourishing. Bat the determination of the Government to bring the 
Mint under their own immediate control limited to © comparatively nar- 
row compass the tions of the Birmingham medaltists ; and Wyon 
= Bantock, ie peers, = Droz, aus seers, eminent in de- 

and die sinking, went to the metropolis, where a wider field was 
then opened to them. Since that period, although coining has been 
confined to occasional orders from abroad, the art of the medallist in 
forming the die, and the manipulative skill necessary to effective ex- 
ecution, have made wonderful Prost amongst us; and there is some 
hope that this combination of ability may cause the minting of the Gov- 
ernment coinage again to be numbered amongst the manufactures of 
Birmingham.—Birmingham Journal. 





Honour to wHom Honour is Due.—A tardy justice, it seems, is 
to be rendered to the memory of Columbus, even in his native country. 
Two of the first men of Spain have taken the lead in this enterprise, we 
mean Messrs. Martinez de la Rosa and Salvador Bermudez, both known 
as men of letters and liberal politicians. A subscription is to be start- 
ed for that purpose, which is fast receiving the names of persons of every 
rank. The situation for the colossal monument has been most appro- 
priately chosen on an elevated spot of the port of Palos de Maguer, op- 
posite the convent of St. Ann, whence Columbus sailed on his first ad- 
venturous expedition for the new world. ‘The plans and designs for 
the monument will be subject to a competition of all Europe, and Mr. 
Bermudez will undertake an especial trip to England for those purpo- 
ses. The preliminary arrangements hint at a colossal statue of twent 
feet high, and of groups surrounding it, forming a base of forty feet in 
circumference. The statue to be of the finest Florentine bronze, and 
the pedestal of reddish granite. The lowest estimate of the Columbus 
monument is £20,000. 


Procress.—A late copy of the Times contains the following curi- 
ous advertisement :—* Gentlemen's servants and others will find a com- 
fortable and economical residence at the Soho Chambers, 36, Old Comp- 
ton-street, Soho. Separate well ventilated bed rooms, public sitting 
rooms, provided with library, daily papers, and periodi Kitchens 
furnished with every convenience for cooking; lock-up safes for pro- 
visions. Terms 3s. 6d. per week.” 








Peace Movements 1n Austria.—We have latterly been accus- 
tomed to warlike items from Vienna: in late London papers, however, 
we now observe that the Austrian Government is offering prizes for 
model locomotives, intended to run on the new railway of the Semme- 
ring Mountains. No fewer than six separate sums are set apart for 
ceneaves models, according to. their respective worth. The sums are 
20,000 [mperial Ducats for the best, 10,000 for the second, decreasing 
to 6,000 for the sixth in order of merit. 





Bau.oon Srartistics.—Since 1785, when the first attempt to visit 
the skies in a balloon was made, 250 European eronauts have launched 
their hydrogen-borne machines in the air. Of these thirty-one were 
of the female-sex, twenty-six of whom were French, three German, one 
an Italian, and one English. Nine fell victims to their temerity, one 
of whom was a female, the celebrated Madame Blanchard. The un- 
happy fate of the late lamented Lieutenant Gale has added another to 
this fatal list. 

British Musrum.—The statues to be set up on the four pedestals in 
the front inclosure of the British Museum will be those of Newton, 
Shakspeare, Milton, and Bacon. They are to be executed by Westma- 
cott, who has also in hand a sculpture for the pediment of the build- 
ing, representing the progress of man from a savage to a civilised state. 





SomeTHING New.—We observe that a Montreal house advertises a ves- 
sel to sail from Boston for Glasgow, with a view to obtaining freight in 
Montreal, to be sent over the Lake Champlain and Burlington railroad 
for shipment. The advertisement says that the whole expense will be 
less than by shipping direct.—Quebec Gazette, Vov. 1. 





Army. 


MovEMENTs.—Thé 3d Regiment of Foot, now stationed at Galway, has received 
orders to hold itselfin readiness to proceed to Malta ; the 16th Regiment, now at Cor- 
fu, is to en Deppicocthe Ste Regimens. nomas almer, is gander erders 
for Corfu: the 36th will proceed from Corfu to the West Indies, there to be sta- 
tioned ; the 41st Regiment is also under orders to proceed from Cork to Corfu ; 
the 42d, from Bermuda to Nova Scotia; the 44th, from Malta to Gibraltar; the 
47th, from Buttevant to Corfu; the 49th, from Fermoy to Corfu; the 54th, from 
Guernsey to Canada; the 55th, from Waterford to Gibraltar ; the 56th, from Gib- 
raltar to Bermuda ; the 66th, from Barbadoes to Canada; the 67th, from Barba 
does to the West Indies; the 68th, from Limerick to Malta; the 69th, from Malta 
to Barbadoes; the 72d, from Trinidad to Nova Scotia; the 74th, from Clonme) to 
Gibraltar; the 76th, from Corfu to Malta; the 92d, from Kilkenny to Corfu; the 
97th, from Jamaica to Nova Scotia. The following regiments will return home, 
consequent on the abuve changes, viz.—The 19th Foot, from Quebec; the 38th, 
= Halifax, Nova Scotia; the 79th, from Quebec; and the 88th, from Halifax, 

Nova Scotia. 





G. P. PUTNAM'S NEW PUBLICATIONS 
FOR THE PRESENT WEEK. 


GOLDSMITH’S VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, ILLUSTRATED, with a series of beaut 
ful Designs by Mulready, and an Ijuminated Title Page. A new edition, with additional 
illustrations, printed on fine paper and elegantly bound, muslin gilt, $1,25. 

THE ARTIST’S CHROMATIC HAN. -BOOK—Being a Practical Treatise on Pigments 
their properties and uses in pain'ing, To which is added a few remarks on Vehicles and 
Varnishes, chiefly a compilation from the best euthorities. By John P. Ridner. | vol, 12mo 
cloth, 75 cents, 

A GENERAL VIEW OF THE FINE ARTS, Critical and Historical; with an In- 
troduction, by D. Hun.ington, N.a., AM. 12mo, cloth, $1,25. 

This work is acomprehensive manual of the Fine Arts, embodying a vast amount of inter 
es ing information not otherwise so accessible to the general reader. It comprises an ab 
breviated nist»ory of art, as exhibited in the lives of ils most eminent professors in all ages 
and in every department. 

WASHINGTON IRVING'S SKETCH BOOK, ILLUSTRATED with a series o 
Designs by Darley and others. A new Evition, with additional Engravings. 1 vol, square 
8vo, clothgilt, $3,50 ; cloth extra, $4; morocco extra, $5. 

THE PICTURESQUE SOUVENIR—Letters of a Traveller in Europe and America’ 
By W.C. Bryant, Esq. Illustrated with thirteen splendid Engravings on steel. I vol” 
square 8vo, cloth extra, gilt,84; morocco extra, $3. 

Also, u new cheap edition, without the i lua:rations. 12m9, cloth, $1,25. 








ANTED.—A SITUATION AS GOVERNESS for a Lady of more than usial talent; 
veiug qua.ified to instruct iu German, ltalian, and French, the latter acquired in Paris , 
Music, anu the requirements of a complete Eaylish education. The highest 
wen, No objection to the South. address, prepaid, U. L. C., Lower Post Otfice, New 
ork. nov 9—3t 





Fok LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP B4LTIC, Capt. 
Joseph J. Comstock.—This Steamship will depart with the Mails tor Europe, positively 
oo Saturday, }6th of November, at 12 o'clock, M., from her berth at the foot of Caual street. 
No berth secured until paid for. 

All letters inust pass \nrough the Post Office. 

For freight or passage, having unequalled accommodations for or comfort. 


Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 56 Wall street. 
The Steamer P.ACIFIC, will succeed the Baltic, and sail the 7th Decemher. 
j HE ROYAL MAIL STEAMER MERLIN, Capt. Sampson, will sail for Ber 
muda and st. Thomas on the 6th November, She has excellent accommodations for 
passengers. 





Price of Passage to Bermuda....«.. 
Do do St. Thomas.........- 70 
There is a regular Mail communication from S:.. Thomas and all the West India 
Islands, Vera Cruz, Havana, Venezuela, &. 
The MERLIN wiil taxe freight. apply to 
Oct 26 


eeeeeeeeeseeee 


E. CUNARD, Jr., 38 Broadway. 








GEORGE MACDONALD, 
COMMISSION AND GENERAL AGENT. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


wah Barcla , HB.M. Consul, New York; William Jessop & 
Sonn New York Wille Mure, inti BLM. Consul, New Orleans ; James Aiken & Son, 
Liverpool. oct «! 








JUST PUBLISHED. 





Hopes ror Birmincuam Corners.—A little more than fifty years 
ago Birmingham and Soho supplied nearly all the world with coin. 
Russia and Austria, Prussia and even Italy, America and the colonies, 
India and China, owed much of their currency—from the exquisite me- 
dallion of Europe to the rude ring of brass or copper of China and the 
East— to Birmingham. From the immense presses of Soho, that minted 
40,000 coins every hour, were sent out pieces of money, not counted 





THE BEST PORTRAIT OF JENNY LIND. 
JxzcuTEe by Crehen, afier Root’s admirable Daguerreotype taken at the special re- 


~ f ind 
ize of the Pao, My S6inches. Price ofeach copy plain $2, coloured in exquisite style, 
GOUPIL & CO. 


All orders to be addressed to 
oct 19—6t Print Publishers, 289 Brosdway. 





















WALL STREET CHEAP CASH STORE! 
NO. 114. 

received from the Auctions offered to Town and 
cz uantiiew at nmait advance, whieh about one bat the markt value 
Spd a very great difference in prices to the @ momih houses," 

GS, DYE-STUFFS, and GROCERIES. something to suit every kind 
business PURE WINES und BRANDIES for salete Bond, " 

GEO. SCRIVEN & CO. 


oct 6—1m Brokers and General Dealers. 





WILLIAMS & STEVENS, 
LOOKING-GLASS WARE ROOMS AND ART REPOSITORY. 
English, French and German Engravings, 011 Paintings, &c. 
No. 353 BROADWAY, NEW ‘YORK. 


‘Mesers. W')liams & Stevens have pleasure in announcing the completion of gengemente 
# London and Paris, for a complete assortment of requisite materials fur the Artis:, the 
Amatear, andthe Pupil, in ail departments of the Arts. 

Their ready & perpans chening So Hendin tate esrivale, comerising choice from 
the best makers in each department. selected in person specially, with the ce of the first 
Ageees Brees oF thoes cies mee oaett onthe most favourable terms, is confidently recom- 


in price. 
their collection of Studies may be chosen the latest and superior works of Calame 
Andrews, and others 


Julien, Harding, Stemley, Bright, Ferogio, , Champin, 

Fading Came, Road MS, int Caer huts on kre Bote tanks ment 
rials a very superior of 

Canvass, both English and French, Cra: Papers of all tints and several) quali- 
vil Colors, in tubes, Ties 

Powder Cake and Moist colours, 


in boxes fitted for 
painting Flowers, Figures, and Land- 


w oon papoose m Moist — in tubes, 
T, 
Hoe Hale, Fitch, Sable: Camel Hair, and | Skeichine Blocks and Books for Oil cma 
other Brushes, Water Colours, 
cal Instruments, 
Bronze Powders. 
Table and other Easels, 
Sketching Boxes, Stools, Canes, Umbrellas, 
Folios, and le, 
Juvenile Colours and Colour Boxes. 


Oils and Varnishes, 
9 & Reynolds’ London and Bristol 


and Paver, 
‘Whatman’s English and fine French Draw- 
ae present facilities enable th Work 
facilities enable them to import to order, an ork on Art, or any class of 
Manufactures, afforded by the Eurovean market. d d 
(# The usuel consideration afforded 'Teachersand Institutions. oct 12—3m 
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NEW AND VALUABLE WORKS JUST PUBLISHED 
BY BAEER & SCRIBNER. 
MRS. GEORGE’S QUEENS OF SPAIN—Second volume of the The Queens of Spain— 
Containing the Keign of Isabel the Catholic, |2mo, with portrait. 
“ It contains the fairest estimate of the character and actions of Isabella the Catholic that 
has ever been presented.”— Boston Times. 


THE FATHERS OF THE DESERT—Being an account of the origin and practice of 
Monkery among heatheu Nations, its p to the Church, and some wonderful stories 
of the Fathers, concerning the Primitive Monks and Hermits, by Rev. Dr. Henry Rutiner, 
2 vols, 12mo, 

“ A most curious and instructive work, full of research and philosophic as well as theo 
logical interest.”—Home Journal. 


INDIA AND THE HINDOOS—India and the Hindoos—Being a popular view of the 
Sherer and History, Government, Manners, Customs, Literature und Religious Obser- 
of that Ancient Gountry, by Rev. F. De W. Ward, late Missionary to India, } vol, 
12mo, with map and numerous illustrations. 
“ A well written andinteresting account of that ancient People—one of the most reliable 
and readabie that has yet d4ppeared.”— Home Journal. 


NEW WORK BY N. P. WILLIS—LIFE, HERE AND THERE, or Sketches of So- 

ciety and Adventure at Far Apart Times and Places. By N.P. Wiulis, 1 vol, i2mo. second 
jon. 

“They are rich in lively, coding and audacious sketches of character, drawn with the 
verisimilitude of real life.”—N. Y. Albion. 

REMINISCENCES OF CONGRESS—By C. W. March, 1 vol, }2mo. 

“* The work is well written and will be read with interest.”—Literaay Gazette. 

GRAHAM, OR YOUTH AND MANHOOD, an Historical Romance—By the author o 
Talbot and Vernon, 1 vol, 12mo. s 

“Tt is an excellent work, teaching many and sublime moral lessons, and interwoven with 
@ deep and thrilling interest from beginning to end.” —Albany Spectator. 


° bis HUGUENOTS IN FLORIDA, or the Lily and Totem—By W. Gilmore Simms 


MRS. ELLET’S DOMESTIC HISTORY OF THE REVOLUTION, } vol, 12mo. 
MEDICAL DELUSIONS—By Dr. W. Hooker, author of Physician and Patient, 1 vol 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE EAST—By Rev. H. G. O. Dwight, I vol. 
Cheap edition of the complete Works of Rev. J. M. Mason, D.D., I vol, I2mo, with 


BAKER & SCRIBNER, 
836 Park Row ond 145 Nassau street 


NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 
Tas INSTITUTION combines a large and well selected Library, both for referenceand 
w. and reading rooms, liberally sup- 
plied with For: and American periodicals and newspapers. 
Members and Subscribers have the privilege of introducing strangers as readers to the 





Terms are $25 for an assignable and inheritable right or share, with an annual charge 
ote, which may be qmaashted for $75, thus’reudering the share free. . 


Temporary Subscription $10 per annum ; $6 for six months, and $4 for three months. 
N. B. A new catalogue has lately been published. oct 19 





RS. BAILEY respectfully announces that she continues to receive Pupils in Vocal 
‘Music --a course of instruction is adopted which ensures facility in the execution of the 
larSongs Refers to former pupils. Terms moderate. 194 Fourth Street, Wes: 


most 
aN Square. oct 19—1m 


side of 





MONTGOMERIE & GREENHORNE, 
SHIPPING AGENTS AND GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


No. 118 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, 


H. E. Monteomerie, late of Edmonstone, Allan & Co., Montreal. 


ALEXANDER GREENHORNE, late Master of Ship Caledonia, 
jan 19—ly 


AUTHORIZED EDITION OF JENNY LIND'S MUSIC. 


The subscribers oy wad call the attention of the public to the subjoined letters from M. 
‘Benedict and Signor Belletti. ‘The subscribers have claimed to be the authorized agents for 
the publishing of the Jenny Lind Music, ‘The subjoined letters satisfactorily prove the foun- 
dation of their claim. 


8. C. JOLLIE, 30 Broadway. 
FIRTH, PUND, & CO., 1 Franklin Square. 
To Samu. C. Jouuiz, Esq. London, August, 1850, 
Dear Sir—We herewith assign to you the full and exclusive right to all the music sung b: 
S6GHo, Jenny Tin, 2 yo me pots ali the music composed or sung by us during Po | a 
journ ni tates, 
. [Signed] JULES BENEDICT, 
GIOVANNI BELLETTI. 
To Sam. C. Joie, Esq. New York, Sept. 6, 1850. 
Sir—I certify with pleasure that your edition of the Jenny Lind Music, in which you have 
- associated the name of Firth, Pond & Co., is the only authorized edition published, and fur- 
ther, that each song is duly a pu 





lication. 
JUL£S BENEDICT. 
sept l4—Zm 





ELEGANT AND INVALUABLE 
ARTICLES FOR THE TOILET. 
BSS HYPERION FLUID,—FOR RESTORING, PRESERVING, AND 
The nm wo ig from Dv. Widow Lewis, the most eminent Physicians of Boston 
show the csidstet Ca wohick tO hald by the cvlontthe and lorand boing ons onig'of may 


ones. 
Boston, Feb. 15, 1247. 
ae Wm. Besier-Sir : The invented by you for the hair, has been extensi 
a Y, and they give it the decided preference over all other compositions of the 
vigorates snd beautifies the hair, clears the skin of all Mneneigen, without 
~ sitertene effects, which are so WINS ce 3 = 
‘Itts an indispensable article for the Ladies, as it keeps the hair in place and curl, and the 
or % hair tree from daudriff and scurf. For children, it lays the foundation 
Moe raed of hair. - w 


BOGLE’S AMOLE,—A COMPOUND FOR SHAVING 
delightful ar icle is totally different and far superior to 
the natives of that for washing; ana of "90a ~ =} ak g alkali 
skin, is ercided. Tenenpeiones and doses oS aoe 


EF 


properties the 
on the skin,—it soothes Cy Sead re ear ond k, creamy lather, w! 


does not on xury to be shaved with incom 
in eithe of the “ 
itis done clas oni gianetet r for the Soominganse rough and 
BOGLE’S ee 4 oan Se nega AND BEAUTIFYING THE 
% LEXION, 
retention Sins, Fineine, api ces sma dons of the skin, and rendering it falr, delicate 


— 


.»e@ given and received. if not on hand, by the next arrival. 








BNGLISH WAX NIGHT MORTARS. 


burns © hours, from ALEX. BARCLAY & CO., London. A small lot re- 
by DELLUC & CU., Pharmaceutical Chemiats, bl Broad way 20 4 Avense, 


FOOD FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS.. 

DELLUC & CO have constantly on hand alarge variety of the best Dietetics for infants. 

Semclina of Sy a fhe from Cocoa deprived ofits maxed , 
rom 
dered Biotaion, be, be tei Basia Feuh Aven lttatben oom 
FLAVORING EXTRACTS. 
For Blane-Mange, Jellies, Custards, lce Creams, &c. 

DELLUC & CO, have just a fresh supply of their well-kno Concentrated 
Flavoring Extracts, nnd an Bitier- Almond, ; Strawberry, Pine A ple 
Ss Lemon, Chocolate, Coffee, Rose,&c. For sale w 


‘J 


» Nectarine, Peac 
at 561 Broadway, 250 4th Avenue, corner Wth street, and 2 Park Row. 





sale and 
septl4 
McSYMON & MAC DONALD, 
FORWARDING AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
1 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK. 
J. McSyrmon Francis MacDowatn, 
ap! 6 





COAL—COAL—COAL. 


TS SCHUYLKILL CANAL having been so much by the late Freshet, as to 
be impossibleto bring any more 


r Ocal Comp ite coneca, B and ga pet 
rangements, means of which receive his Coal, 
prepared to ap consumers Pouch Orchard or White Ash, of since guited to the 


ge, Farnace, or Stove. 
CHARLES LOWTHER, 


85 Sixth Avenue (opposite 8th Street, ) and 402 Washington Street, 
between Hakort cna Laight , hte 





THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF PINE ARTS. 


EW PAINTINGS recently arrived from Europe, among which is ‘‘ Germania” by 

Koehler, a work of Art of the highest class. 

The exhibition of paintings by of the obove school, has received many additions, 

and remains open at the two rooms over the hal! of the Church of Divine Unity in Broadway, 

between Spring and Prince streets,from 10 o’clock A.M. till 10 o’clock P.M. Admission 
25 cents ; Season Tickets 50 cts; Catalogues 12 1-2cts. junez2—f 








EDMUND ARNOLD., M.D, 


‘EMBER of the Royal College of Surgeons and Licentiate of Apothecaries Hall, Lon- 
M don, attends at his Gdepen wees, apd ioe be consulted in future during the following 
hours. OURING. .cccosccccccccccccese ee wen soeelO 






vening seers weeeee 


68 White Street, one door from Broadway. 





jan 5—ly 
HARPS. 
F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Im re of Grand, Semi Gr and S 
J * Double Action Harps. Ware 28 Brosdway. und, ix Octave 


J. F. BROWNE would call the attention ofadmirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 
very elegant collection he has for scale, comprising every sy ! in etyleand finish. From 
bislong experience in the first establishments in Europe, he is able to produce instrumenis 
of the finest qualities in tone, touch, and perfect mechanism, together with such improve- 
ments as fit articularly for extremes of climate, in thiscountry. A list of prices and 
recei per mail. Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music fur the Herp 
by the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders for ~~ piece c:p 

une 16—6m 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT’S EPFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


Hs obtained among Physicians generally, hasdrawn fromaneminent 4d very distit 
guished member of the Med Profession of this city the following te*timonia] of ite 
merits: a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 

TEsTIMONIAL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of soe &e 

“T have carefully exami and in many cases prescribed the medicine which you pre- 
sented me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 

“ It has long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
Lee combine also the properties which exist in ‘ Tarrant’s Effervescent 

eltzer 

“In those cases where there ts an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the usual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer Aperient’ in 
my hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 
children, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 

our Aperient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 

‘ose. To persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
is offered to the public, give it a claim to genera) notice which its intrinsic merits fully sup- 
port.” [Signed] GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D. 
No. 68 Warren street, N. ¥. 

New York, March Ist, 1843. 

To Mr. James Tarrant.” 

re sold wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 

ry, No. 26s Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 

Also for sale at 110 mys 7 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
Chesnut-st, Philadelphia. E. M. or Charleston. Hendrickson, mavannah Sickles & 
a: 40 1 st., New Orleans, and by principal druggists throughout the United Staets, 

une 





LIFE ASSURANCHE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
36 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
> 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $255,000. 
Kwpowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vie.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 
“A Bavinecs Banx Fork THE WIDOW anv THE OnpHan.” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in Lendon. 
: UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
C. Edward Habicht, Chairman. 





NEW roRK. 
John S. Palmer, | Aquila G. Stout, 
James Boorman, Fanning C. Tucker, 
George Barclay Bache McEvers, 
Samuel 8. Howland, Henry Ludlum. 
William Van Hook Robert J. Dillon, 

Joseph Gaillard, Jr. 

BALTIMORE, 
Jonathan Meredith. Samuel Hoffman, 
John McTavis H.B.M. Consul, Henry ey, 
Donald Mcliv: Dr. 5. H. McCullon. 

BOSTON. 
I — | Eilon D. Basten 
srae tney, ‘ 
Dexte E. A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consu 

Franklin r, _ ‘ L 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant. 

Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi: 
cal caplnee, and Annual Report of 1249, &c., can be had free of charge, on application at 
71 Wall street, and of Agents. 

Part of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the van aon, as Fina always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 

i arise] or otherwise. 

Ceninty dave sare allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


of 4 

nited States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street, 
w Poe business connected with the Society’s operations in America is transacted—afford- 
pos Lana every pees [a ae Ty aad of promptness and attention to parties in cases of leave 
Oedical ‘Examiners attend daily, at one o'clock, P. M., at 71 Wall 8 and at the Office 
of the different Local Boards and Agencies, All communications to be addressed to 


J. LEANDER STARR, General as 5 


THB CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


HIS COMPANY is prepared to grant Assurances on Lives, whether le or joint, 
HT ities,to purchase Reversions,and to transact all business in which the rok of 


expressly calculat most accurate data; and the Company is 
enabled, from its small expenditure. and the high rate of interest that money commands in 
Canada, to offer terms ef assurance much more favourable than the low raie of interest at- 
tainable on investments by British Companies and their generally large expenditure can 








with to safety admit of. 

Av ecu tte tof is receipts and is annually published by the Company and 
forwarded to may be \. Pg 

Ofno other Life Assurance Com can it be said that it investsall its Funds in Canada, 
and that it does not c ently contribute to the immense sum of money which is yearl 
sent out of the Province to pay British or Foreign Companies for that, in which{and this 
nearly a solitary instance} neither Great Britain nor the neighbouring can fairly offer 


com on. 
parties who may atany time feel disinclined, or unable to continue the ent of 
their premiums, this Company will grant Policies payable at death fairly raprecemative of 
By Ow yg made, and it further to purchase 
policies for an le afer five or more full premiums have been pald 
Three-fourths of the profits realized in the Mutual Branch are yearly divided amongst the 





blooming rm Ree ep oe Ny ae ody ed the hot suns 
pe hn of , and is the and delicious article to be found at the 
BR tee shove eeteitn We anak en saci Beare 
eaperior to an vented found rove f money, 
fo vefesbad by my Agua” ee, 2: ae 


b 
7 WILLIAM BOGLE, Prorrieto 
had, also, of the Princ tileyies td teal S00m terete United Stat 
To be D wn t the Un States 
and Canadas. pel march 2—ly 





TORONTO AND ROCHESTER. 
STEAMER AMERICA, CAPT. ROBERT KERR, will, for the remainder of the 
Toronto for Rochester 


, leave every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday Morning, 
10 o'clock, precisely, and will touch’ at Part Hope and Cobourg and intermediate Ports’ 


perm ) 
Return will {eave Reckester for Toronto, callin at and intermediate P 
: get ott odlock. -_ 


overy M Wednesday, and Friday Morning, at half- 
Royal Mail Gtoam Pocket’ Oltice, Toronto, Apslis, 1850, msy25~Gmos 





Polley polinr feature of the Company is that it is not desirous to make profite by lapsed 
TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE, 














To Assure £100 on a Single Life, To Assure £100 on a Single Life, 
With participation Without participation of Profits 
al | Hf. Yearly | Quarter! Age. Annual | Hf. Year! Quarter} 
Age. mM... 4 Reed emtan - Premium. frente, fene, 
&s. 4. s. d 2s. a. Sa4.4. 1.48 81.8 6 © 
20 117 4) 019 1 09 9 20 [9 lt 014); 07 
25 2a. 11 10 oll 2 5] 14 #7 017 8 608s 06 
30 29 3 1 2 012 10 30 20 2 107 010 6 
35 216 7 18H ou 9 35 264 Soo” ae FF | 
Tables of Rates, forms of proposal, and all other information may be ot tained at the Head 
and 
Office and Agencies. THO M. SIMONS, 2 
$8 King Street, Hamilton, 9th Apri’, 1850) opl 


November 9 





LANIBR HOUSE. 
MACON, GEO, 
BY LANIER AND SON. 
NEW YORE ORGAN MANUFACTORY, 
GEORGE JARDINE, 
548 PEARL STREET, NEAR BROADWAY. 





eopt 14—t 





LOOKING GLASS WAREROOM. 
119 FULTON STREET 









H{YDSON & SMITH call attention to their large elegant assortment of Frame 
bey eg aaa, oak, weal ren inf, fe sabecribere of te, Anton ta 
chet undiantan soumebbio cee Torr ip ct er eke 
Ts BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS betwee, 
New York and direct; and 

antoiet el peereece Greet and between Boston and Liverpool, calling at Hak. 
Witlidovseccceccccececceseee-O. MB. Jedhine Hibernia........... ovens W.5. 6, 

GREER. cccccccccces covcccccococccs . -A.Ryrie | Niagara... deste’ » Po 
AMEOTICR, ...0-cccccseseeccesrsess N. Shannon | Canada... Harrigoy 
BOrOpe...ceccscccssecccssccreess +E. G. Lott | Cambrit.........ccrrececeeseeseseeed. Leitch 






Passage in hrst cabin from New York or Bosten to erpool.. o+-812 
do insecond do de », , ~ may RENOIR | 





Le will be on an amount f 
yer _ mel, - hee or personcl expenses. 
All and Newspapers must pass threugh the Post Orrice. 


For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jz. 


French, German, and other foreign goods, received and b t in ron with Bik 
. other foreign receiv rou common wi 
goods. rough bills of lading are given in Havre to New York. ua 


After the Ist of April next, the rate of freight b b 
a et Got t, eight by the above steamers from Liverpoo) wi 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 


HE powerful new screw Steamship CITY OF GLASGOW, 1097 tons re r, 1609 
over all, and 350 horse power, B. R. ae ae ame of the Great , J cn 
mander, 8 larly from NEW YORK to GLASGOW, every alternate month, The 
next departure of this splendid vessel from New York, direct to Glasgow, is appointed to 
take place on Saturday, the 2d of November next, at 12 o’clock, noon. 
Cabin sage, [steward’s feeincluded,| ninety dollars. 
Second cabin passage, « “ fifty-five dollars. 
No steerage passengers taken. 
These rates include provisions, but not wines or liquors, which wil] be supplied on board 5 
a Sur Thes for first and nd cabin passen sually 
‘arries a Sur eon, e State rooms for first second cabin re are unu 
large, commodious, and well! ventilated. i 
hy Brener passage, apply to 
y 





J. McoSYMON, | Beaver Street. 


Parties at a distance are requested to communicate with the Agent, before believing re 
ports as to the berths being all engaged. 


THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
The ships comprising this tine are the— 





ABLANTIC...ccccccccoccceveccees sevcceccoceces seevees Capt. West, 
PACIFIC. ccocccccccccvcccccsccccccccccccccccecocccc conc OGpt, MYO, 
ARCTIC. ccccccccseeees © ceceee ecccves eee ccccccececs «e+. Capt. Luce. 
BALTIC.. ...ceccsseeeees ecesovece evesscoces seeeceeesessOapt, Comstock. 


ADRIATIC .....ccccsccevceecsececccccees sosccevcccees: Capt. Grafton 
These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care 
has been taken in their construction, as also in their Engines, to ensure stren th and speed, 
and their accommodations for passengers are unequalled for elegance or comfort. 
Price of passage from New York to Liverpool, $130. xclusive use of extra size 


State Rooms $325 From Liverpool to New York, £35 
An experienced surgeon will be attached to each ship. 
No berth can be secured until paid for. 


From New York. 


From Liverpool. 
Wednesday. ..October......30th, 1656 
Wednesduy ..Nove aber... 20th, 1°50 
Saturday...... December....7th, 1850 
Saturday......December...2ist, 1850 


-_ 











Saturday. ] Saturday......January .... 4th, 1851 
Saturday...... December.,...28th, 1850 Saturday..... January.....18th, 1351 
Wednesday...January.....-.. 8th, 1851 Saturday......February.....1st, 1851 
Wednesday. ..January........22d, 1851 Saturday......February....15th, 1851 


Wednesday...February....... 5th, 135] 
Wednesday. ..February...... 19th, 1841 
Wednesday...March..........5th, 1851 
For freight or passage, apply to 
£DWARD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. Y. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO, Liverpool. 
F- G. ROBERTS & OO. 13 King’s Arms Yard, London. 
DRAPER, Jxr.,8 Boulevard Monimartre, Paris. 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew! 
eiry. Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the valu 
thereof therein ye > 

After the first of April next, the rate of freight by the above Steamers from Liverpoo 
will be materially reduced. oct 5 

NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACEBTS. 
vas Proprietors of the several Lines o Packets between New York and Liverpool ha’ 
ervenges for their sailing from each port on the lst, 6th, llth, 16th, and 26th of eve 
month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 
Captains. Fram New York, From Liverpool. 
..W. H. Allen,....July 11...Nov. 11...Mar. 1)/Aug.26..Dec. 26 Apr. 2 
oo16.. 8 Sept pate a Teg 


Saturday......March........1st, 1351 
Saturday...... March...... 15th, 1851 
Saturday......March......20h, 











ree % 
Nov 1..Mar 1. Jul 





eee es 26...+.0+-+26 DW] eves Ll cccccklecsceee 1 

Montezuma..... eevee LOwber....+eee0 Oct. 1.....Feb. 1...Junel|]....- oseeee 6 a | 
John R. Skiddy.......Shipley....... ee | Perr Loco cee ol] ] 000 c2Boece , e@bcccceead 
Oxford.....c.06 o+++++GOUAMBNSON. .60.00000-18.000- 0-6 16..046 +--16| Dec 1..Apr pate 
Garrick. ....000+0000+ + BIGrid ge... .eu-eeeseeeDbeeeeesee eececece coceedbe covcdLeccooedd 
Cambridge ...........Pe Y.+ esses NOV 1....Mar 1. ..July 1 me tomer case 
ese ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character ex 
ati heir cabin accomm hay all that can be desired in point of comfort and 


convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to Live 
bad “ to New 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Mentezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, rs 
Cambridge, and New Y GOODHUE & CO., or C. H. MARSHALL, N. 
pana lon aw Sem, BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpook 
West Waterloo, Constellation, and John R. Skidd 
Rape Ts eles esas, °ROBERT KERMIT, N. Y. , 
T. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents Rose Sidd Sheridan, and Garric' 
for ships Roscius, Siddons, Se POFFORD, TILESTON & CO., N. Y. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKEHSTS. 


TO SAIL ON THE 8TH AND ATH OF EVERY MONT 


HIS line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc 
T ceed each dther in the order in which they are named, sailing unctually from ef 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the 13th and 25th, and Portsmou' 
Days of Sailing from 


Days of Sailing from 
New York. 


ye reo. 3 
May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8{June 23, Oct. 23, Fev. 

é ch 13 
7 oe om A July 15, Bev. 3 Mar Z 


1. ecoccccccessccce oBl00 





on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 
Ships. 


Masters. 


»new, 





Hovey 
rd, 


: Oct, 8, Feb. 

wie 2 nl ioe wh 24, ‘* 24 Aug 13, Dec. 13, April 4 
Hudson, Warner, July 8, Nov. 8, Marchs} ‘* 238, “ 28, 3 
Pratt, 46" 24, > “¢ ie 24] Sept. 13, Jom. May S 

8. ec. t « “ 
1 Griswold Aes ay OR” osloct. 19) Feb. 13, June 8 
These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced na : 
Great care will be taken that the Bede, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best descrif 


fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
Of catia Pie ckptaine ph owners ofthese packets will be responsible for “rt 
eent by them, unless Bills of lading are signed therefor. P 
OHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N. Y. a 
and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Lond 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


gad ligeore, 
—* 
Maly 18 








comfort and convenience of passengers, and commanded by 
mage 's Case Oe oe ae tee one charge but those acigal¥ 


trade. The price of ft 
N Agents 
BOYD & HINCKE ’ i 


Goods sent to the subscribers willbe orw 
incurred. 
aug 24 





W. YOUNG, BDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICH NO.3 BARCLAY STREET. 





















SEcoup LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and NewYork on the} 
wei 
1st of each month, as follo mon 'Gets conten 
8T. DENIS Tet Mages ccco-ss $l Funes 
eeuneren ehree ist Seplomber......222 @ 16th October, 
8T. NICHOLAS, ih oy 
Everleigh, master. } ith Wormben, 
BALTIMORE, 16th April, 
. 2 16th August 
Conn, master. ish Decenber, 
LIAM TELL, new. -. (16th May, 
Wine, master, / { Ist ages. sbébeaneeee Fin Semuary.* - 
lst December ._ ...«+- C16 a . pe the 
They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with Cad = Te cxper may af pod 








